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NEWS 
and 


THIS ISSUE brings together two re- 
cent Encyclicals, Fidei donum and Mi- 
randa prorsus, along with several other 
of the more interesting and important 
messages of recent months. — 

Fidei donum (p. 295) deals with mis- 
sionary activity, particularly in Africa; 
Miranda prorsus (p. 319) has for its 
subject matter motion pictures, radio, 
and television. 


* 


THE 1957 CHRISTMAS MESSAGE jis 
among the talks included in this issue. 
It appears on page 239 under the title 
The Divine Law of Harmony. 

The message was delivered this year 
on December 22nd, instead of Christmas 
Eve. For two days afterward Vatican 
Radio continued to broadcast it in twen- 
ty-eight languages, including all the 
principal ones spoken behind the [ron 
Curtain. 


* 


OTHER PAPAL MESSAGES printed in 
full in this issue cover a variety of sub- 
jects: 

e The State of Perfection is addressed 
to members of Religious Orders and 
Congregations. It was delivered on De- 
cember 11th to the second World Con- 
gress of Religious. 

e Vatican Radio: Truth for a Trou- 


NOTES 


bled World was delivered on November 
27th at the dedication of new broadcast- 
ing facilities for the Vatican. 

e Primo exacto is an Apostolic Con- 
stitution, dated November Ist, granting 
a plenary indulgence, under certain con- 
ditions, to those who visit Lourdes dur- 
ing this centennial year. 

¢ Christian Widowhood ‘is a talk of 
September 16th to the International 
Family Union. 

e Moral Problems of Fashion Design, 
is an address of November 8th to the 
Latin Union of High Fashions. 


* 


THE LENGTH OF THESE MESSAGES 
has required us to postpone publication 
of much that is of interest. Later in 
these columns we will indicate a few of 
the messages we plan to include in our 
Spring 1958 issue. In the items which 
follow are excerpts from still other mes- 
sages of the period July, August, and 
September, 1957—all chosen to illus- 
trate the remarkable vitality and uni- 
versality of the mind of Pius XII. 


* 


PHOTOS in this issue were taken dur- 
ing the dedication of the new Vatican 
Radio station on October 27th. They 
are used through the courtesy of Felici, 
Vatican photographer. 
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THE NEED FOR AN ENLIGHTENED 
PRESS was stressed in a letter to Father 
James Alberione, founder and superior 
general of the Society of St. Paul. The 
letter was dated June 20th, the fiftieth 
anniversary of Father Alberione’s ordi- 
nation to the priesthood. 

Pope Pius praised the work of the So- 
ciety of St. Paul in the “apostolate of the 
press,” to which it is dedicated. 

“Today, if at any time,” he wrote, “it 
is necessary to push forward this pro- 
gram with every resource. For those 
who are estranged from the Church are 
daily making greater attempts to use 
written words as if they were weapons 
forged for inflicting injury. 

“And so, we see more and more books 
and magazines in which falsehood, 
veiled as truth, is extolled; in which 
wantonness, illustrated even by shame- 
ful pictures, is presented for the special 
allurement of youth; and in which false 
reasoning calculated to deceive the mind 
is employed with crafty ingenuity. 

“Wherefore, it is absolutely necessary 
that writing be opposed to writing, so 
that this art, which has so much capac- 
ity for destruction, may be directed to 
the goodness, the integrity, the salvation 
and benefit of individual men, of fami- 
lies, and of states. .. .” 


* 


IN JULY the Holy Father delivered a 
number of brief addresses to pilgrim- 
ages, ranging from the Society for the 
Prestige of France to schoolboys from 
Alost, Belgium. 

Among the messages of this period 
which we hope to publish in our next 
issue are an address to the Italian Emi- 
gration Committee, on pastoral work 
among emigrants, and a talk to teachers 
from Spain on the ideal teacher required 
by our times. 


AN INTERNATIONAL BOY SCOUT 
JAMBOREE was held in Sutton Park, 
England, last July, and on July Ist Pope 
Pius broadcast his best wishes to all who 
were participating in it. 

“The world which you are preparing 
to enter,” he told them, “is a difficult 
one. Many times since the start of your 
movement, the world has known the 
scourge of war; today in too many 
places young people of your age are still 
suffering misery and hunger. .. . 

“Would that you could, in this oasis 
of verdure and peace which is beautiful 
Sutton Park, ponder the splendid lesson 
of this Jamboree and the ideal which 
unites you and brings you together with 
hearts full of generosity and hope. 

“You should justly appreciate your 
ideal of brotherhood which reaches 
across the differences of nation, lan- 
guage, and race. This ideal deserves to 
be understood better, so that you may all 
nurture sentiments of all-embracing 
friendship and translate them, in every 
circumstance, into those deeds of dis- 
interested service which give honor to 
the Scout. .. .” 


* 


AMERICAN JEWISH LEADERS, 
headed by Irvin M. Engel, president of 
the American Jewish Committee, were 
received in special audience by the Holy 
Father on July Ist. 

“The American Jewish Committee, he 
told them, “. . . has just rounded out 
fifty years of service in behalf of the 
rights and status of those of your race, 
who with other minority groups have 
been subjected to violation of funda- 
mental rights inherent in the human 


person. ... 

“Again and again, as did Our Prede- 
cessors of happy memory before Us, We 
have strongly urged that fundamental 
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principles of justice and charity and the 
long recognized practice of offering asy- 
lum to those not guilty of crime be the 
norm of government conduct today. . . .” 


* 

CARDINAL SPELLMAN was greeted 
by the Holy Father in a letter dated 
July 18th, the 25th anniversary of the 
Cardinal’s consecration as a bishop. 

“We wish by this letter,” wrote the 
Pontiff in part, “to express to you Our 
congratulations and. prayerful good 
wishes, deeply rejoicing that the happy 
event of this anniversary again affords 
Us the opportunity of giving public and 
open testimony of the love and affection 
in which We hold you. .. .” 


* 

AFRICA was described as a “continent 
at the height of its evolution” in an ad- 
dress of July 19th to the White Fathers, 
the largest missionary group in that 
field. 

“The people of Africa,” he said, “are 
now avidly opening themselves up to the 
progress of civilization. That this rapid 
advance raises up misunderstandings, 
opposition, and conflicts of interest is 

.the lamentable price that must be paid 
for human weakness and for the wound 
of egotism that lies always open on the 
hearts of men of every race and nation, 

“To dispel misunderstanding and pre- 
vent or reconcile conflicts, We see only 
one solution: that of heroic, univer- 
sal, and disinterested charity. Your 
community life, faithfully practiced; the 
close union among members of your so- 
ciety, whatever their nationality; the 
spirit of cooperation between priests and 
lay brothers, all dedicated without re- 
serve to the common work: this is an 
example of concrete and expressive 
charity that will give your instructions 
a great persuasive force. . . .” 


AUGUST found the Holy Father at the 
papal summer residence at Castelgan- 
dolfo. Highlighting his messages of this 
month were the Lourdes Encyclical and 
an address to the Young Catholic Work- 
ers (Jocists). Both were published in 
the Autumn 1957 issue. 


* 

THE FIRST GENERAL AUDIENCE at 
Castelgandolfo was held on August 8th. 

It had little of the solemnity of audi- 
ences in St. Peter’s Basilica, but was 
pervaded by a warmth rarely equalled 
in such mass gatherings. 

By 5 p.m. a throng of 5,000 had begun 
to gather about the villa’s gates. At 
5:15 the Swiss guards admitted them 
into its courtyard. Pilgrims from every 
nation, including many American serv- 
icemen, pushed their way to vantage 
points. 

A tense feeling of expectation grew 
until it burst into a deafening roar as the 
Pope appeared alone on the balcony 
overlooking the court. He greeted the 
crowd with a warm smile. When the 
clamor subsided he took up a list of the 
groups present. After each name he 
welcomed and blessed them -in their na- 
tive language. | 

Long after the audience had ended, 
groups of pilgrims watched the windows 
of the Pontiff’s apartment, hoping for 
another glimpse of Pius XII. 


* 

THE ROLE OF THE PARISH was 
touched upon in an address to pilgrims 
from Barcelona during an audience of 
August 21st. 

“A parish,” the Holy Father said, “is 
not only a church, a ‘priest, a territory 
and a certain portion of the Lord’s flock 
expressed in rather eloquent figures. A 
parish is a cell of a body which in this 
case is the Mystical Body of Christ. It is 
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a living being with its own breath, or- 
gans and activities, with its natural 
growth, and even with its own peculiar 
problems, necessities, joys, and sorrows. 

“There is no need then to ask you to 
love your parish. That would be like 
asking you to love yourselves. You 
should never be content until you make 
of your parish a true model, without 
any unhealthy or dead element. There 
you should live a truly Christian life, 


continually manifested in love, prayer, 
and esteem for sacrifice, in the purity of 
youth and the sound morals of adults, in 
regular attendance at divine service and 
frequent reception of the sacraments, in 
generous charity for the needy, and in 
the exact fulfillment of all your civic 
duties. 

“This whole way of life, which could 
well be called living Christianity, should 
be evident in the church the same as in 
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The Divine Law of Harmony 


The Christmas Message of Pope Pius XiIl 


Leva, Jerusalem 


Lirt Up Your EYES— 
THE MYSTERY OF CHRISTMAS 


66 EVA, Jerusalem, oculos tuos 
et vide potentiam regis: 
ecce Salvator venit solvere 

te a vinculo.” “Lift up your eyes, 

O Jerusalem, and see the power of 

the King: for behold the Savior is 

come to free you from your chains” 

(Antiphon to the Magnificat for 

Monday of the First Week of Ad- 

vent, Breviarium Romanum). 

Like a tender mother, the Church 
bids you look up to the heavens in 

- expectation of the coming of God 

your Savior, bringing freedom 

from the bonds of discord which 
are wound tight around so many 
souls; and We would like to repeat 
this invitation to you, Our beloved 
sons and daughters throughout the 
whole Catholic world, as the wish 
of your father on this Christmas 
that finds all men scanning the 
skies, while their hearts are tor- 
mented and heavy with fears about 
the uncertainty of the future of 
mankind and of their own lives. 
These are not the kinds of looks 
cast skyward by the Shepherds of 


December 22, 1957 


Bethlehem or the Wise Men from 
the East, when Angels appeared to 
the former and the mystic star to 
the others to proclaim the birth of 
the Son of God upon earth. They 
felt stunned and amazed to learn of 
the “Magnalia Det” (Acts 2, 11; 1 
Pet. 2, 9), and then to be present at 
them, those great and wonderful 
deeds of God which reached the 
climax and peak of all possible 
grandeur in that tender Infant 
born in the city of David, wrapped 
in poor swaddling-clothes and laid 
in a manger (cfr. Luke 2, 12). 
But their wonder had nothing in 
common with the alarm and dismay 
that terrible displays of power usu- 
ally stir up; instead it gradually 
changed to a wave of gentle conso- 
lation, to a sigh of indescribable 
peace and soothing harmony, of the 
kind that God alone is able to in- 
fuse into the spirits of those who 
seek Him, who welcome Him; wh 
adore Him. ‘ 


THE GREATNESS OF MAN AND THE 
GRANDEUR OF GOD 


Still there are men who do not 
bow down before this indescribable 
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coming of the divine Word into the 
world, before the most glorious and 
sublime fact in all human history, 
the one most worthy of all our ad- 
miration; instead they find them- 
selves imprisoned by a meanness of 
their own that almost robs them of 
any power to imagine the possibili- 
ties of infinite greatness. There are 
others who concentrate their gaze 
on the enormous developments of 
modern science, which has pushed 
man’s knowledge and power toward 
the outer heavens; as a result, they 
are blinded by the brilliance of 
their own accomplishments, and 
pay attention only to the “great- 
ness of man,” while deliberately 
shutting their eyes to the “gran- 
deur of God.” They forget or de- 
liberately ignore the fact that God 
remains higher than the heavens 
themselves, and that His throne 
stands above the loftiest of the 
stars (cfr. Job 22, 12) ; and so they 
no longer recognize the truth and 
meaning of the hymn that the An- 
gels sang over the cave where 
God’s supreme grandeur was mak- 
ing itself known: “Gloria in ex- 
celsis Deo”; instead they are 
tempted to replace it with “glory 
on earth to man”—to man who can 
conceive and produce such won- 
ders, to what some philosophers 
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call “homo faber,” since he has 
proved himself worthy of the title 
by accomplishments that seem to 
go beyond all human dreams. 

Now is the time to bring modern 
man’s admiration for himself back 
into proper focus. Those who ad- 
mire the “homo faber’” must use a 
little wise moderation to temper 
this almost giddy feeling that has 
been brought on by the conquests 
of modern technology, and they 
must come to realize that pausing 
with wonder and delight and ges- 
tures of adoration before the crib 
of the Divine Infant will not slow 
down their advance along the road 
of progress, but rather crown it 
with the completeness of the “homo 
sapiens.” 


ANXIETIES OF MODERN MAN IN THE 
FACE OF NEW CONQUESTS BY 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


A man like this, who is “spirit- 
ual” as well as being an artisan, 
finds it easy to realize that all that 
God has done and revealed in the 
mystery of Christmas goes far be- 
yond any strength or energy or ac- 
complishment of man, in the very 
way that what is infinite surpasses 
what is finite. His awareness and 
perception of reality are keener and 
better rounded than those of peo- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, December 23-24, 1957. Italian text. Transla- 
tion by Rev. Austin Vaughan. Section heads appearing in this address are from the 
Holy Father's own text. 

This is the nineteenth in the series of Christmas messages delivered by Pope 
Pius XII. Historically the Christmas message is a reply to the Christmas greetings 
of the College of Cardinals, but since World War | it has become an official utterance 
to the entire world. 














CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


ple who are lost in unreserved ad- 
miration of some material product, 
and so he feels the deep joy of being 
enraptured by the divine Child who 
takes up government onto his 
shoulders (Isa. 9, 6). He sees in 
Him the wonders of the eternal God 
who clothes Himself in the garment 
of time, of the almighty God, who 
is everywhere, allowing Himself to 
be shut in by space and weakness, 
of the majestic God become the 
“kindness of our Savior” (cfr. Tit. 
8, 4), full of infinite mercy and 
love. 

This is why the angel who first 
told the shepherds of the wonders 
of Christmas urged them on with 
an encouraging: “Fear not, for I 
bring you good tidings of great joy 
that shall be to all the people” 
(Luke 2, 10). The feelings stirred 
up by the announcements of the 
latest technical achievements were 
quite different. Once the first wave 
of exultation was over, men began 
to give serious thought to this sud- 
den and unexpected increase in 
their knowledge and to its possible 
effects, to this unprecedented 
break-through into the outer 
reaches of the universe and into 
some of its innermost secrets, and 
they found themselves tormented 
by anxiety and asking themselves 
whether they would succeed in 
maintaining their dominion over 
the world or instead fall victims 
to their own progress. 

The new paths opened to modern 
science and technology will un- 
doubtedly lead to unforeseeable 
changes and some look upon them 
as a discordant element that will 
disturb .and upset the order and 
harmony that human reason ought 
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to have; there are others who see 
in these changes a serious threat 
to the very survival of those who 
are bringing them about. Men are 
beginning to fear this world at the 
precise moment when they are be- 
ginning to feel that they have it in 
their very hands; and nowhere is 
the fear greater than in places 
where God does not really live in 
men’s minds and hearts—the God 
to whom the whole world complete- 
ly belongs, the God who has placed 
His indelible mark upon it, the Al- 
mighty God, the Absolute Spirit, 
the Wisest of Beings, the Font of 
all order, harmony, goodness, and 
beauty. 


CHRIST THE SOURCE OF HARMONY 
IN THE WORLD 


It is to this human race, made up 
largely of men who admire only 
themselves but who are now begin- 
ning to grow frightened of them- 
selves and of their world, that We 
once again point out the paths that 
lead to Bethlehem. It is there that 
they will find Him whom they seek, 
Him of whom the Apostle spoke: 
“All thiags were created by Him 
and in Him; and He is before all, 
and by Him all things endure” 
(Col. 1, 16-17). : 

This is the life-giving truth that 
began to glow in the humble cave, 
that We would like to see shine in 
your minds. In particular, the new 
born Christ appears and offers 
Himself to the world of today: 

1) as the comfort of those who 
are saddened by the strife and con- 
flict in the world and who have 
despaired of restoring its har- 
mony; 
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2) asa pledge of harmony in the 
world; 

3) as the light and the way for 
mankind’s every effort to establish 
harmony in the world. 


I 


CHRIST THE CONSOLER AMID 
THE DISCORD OF THIS WORLD 


From the time of his very first 
encounter with the universe, man 
has been enchanted by its matchless 
beauty and harmony. The spar- 
klingly bright heavens spotted with 
stars, the oceans with the changing 
colors of their vast expanses, the 
inaccessible peaks of snow-crowned 
mountains, the green forests burst- 
ing with life, the orderly succession 
of the seasons, and the marvelous 
variety of creatures all wring a cry 
of wonder and admiration from his 
heart. 

Attuned as he is to beauty, man 
finds it even in the rage of the 
natural elements when they have 
been set loose to express the power 
of the Creator : “Potentior aestibus 
maris, potens in excelsis Deus” 
(Ps. 92, 4) ; “Tonabit Deus in voce 
sua mirabiliter” (Job 37, 5). There 
was good reason for a highly-cul- 
tured people of ancient times to 
choose kosmos, that is, order, har- 
mony, decorum, as the name best 
fitted for the universe. And yet 
whenever man turns his gaze upon 
himself and compares his dreams 
and aims with his accomplishments, 
he feels a sigh of discontent rising 
within him because of all the con- 
tradictions and disagreements and 
disorders that beset his life. 
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CONFLICTS IN THE UNIVERSE 


Just like those who have gone be- 
fore him, modern man is torn be- 
tween an ecstatic admiration for 
the world of nature, which he has 
explored to its farthest reaches and 
its deepest recesses, and the bitter 
uneasiness brought on by his own 
chaotic existence, for which he him- 
self is responsible. This contrast 
between the harmony in nature and 
the lack of it in his own life, instead 
of disappearing with the great new 
increase in his power to know and 
to take action, seems to follow it 
like an ominous shadow. Amid the 
isolation that surrounds him, mod- 
ern man can only repeat the com- 
plaint of the tormented sufferer in 
Hus: “Behold I shall cry, suffering 
violence, and no one will hear: I 
shall cry aloud, and there is none 
to judge” (Job 19, 7). But let Us 
stop to listen to his lament and 
come to a better understanding of 
how he really feels; then We can 
direct him toward the One who can 
really dispel the darkness and re- 
store harmony to his disturbed ex- 
istence. 


TOTAL PESSIMISM UNJUSTIFIED 


Some men have looked at all this 
strife and dissension and come to 
the conclusion that creation itself 
should be blamed and condemned, 
for discord is (according to them) 
a necessary characteristic of it, 
something that is fatally inevita- 
ble; man is left with no choice but 
to fold his arms and accept the 
fact, while trying to make up for it 
as best he can with whatever pass- 
ing pleasures he can snatch from 
the midst of this general, unavoid- 
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able disorder. This complete pes- 
simism takes its greatest hold on 
minds that are inclined to the most 
absolute (and hence the most fool- 
ish) forms of optimism; it is based 
on a tendency to take the undeni- 
able contradictions that we find in 
the world and then extend them to 
the universe as a whole and its most 
basic laws, thus placing the whole 
blame on the Creator Himself. 
Among those who give in to the 
assaults of this total pessimism are 
the people who can see nothing in 
the world but a vast ocean of cruel- 
ty and of sufferings that afflict in- 
dividuals and whole peoples as a 
direct or indirect result of the 
achievement of external progress. 
There are others who are led to 
despair of the possibility of restor- 
ing harmony by the critical fact 
that men give in to the attraction 
and fascination of anything new so 
readily and so completely that they 
develop a contempt for other gen- 
uine values, and especially those 
that lie at the basis of human so- 
ciety. Last of all, some people give 
* in to total pessimism at the pitiful 
sight of men who are devoted to 
external progress becoming bar- 
barians inwardly. : 


Its CAUSES 


If you push on to a study of the 
roots of this and similar situations, 
your hope is shaken even more, for 
their causes point to the existence 
of even deeper conflicts, and they 
promise still worse to come. Why 
else is there such great indifference 
to other people’s right to life, so 
much disregard for human values, 
such a lowering of the tone of gen- 
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uine civilization, if not for the rea- 
son that stress on material progress 
has upset the balance and harmony 
of man as a whole, and has deprived 
him of his feeling for those con- 
cepts and values, by developing him 
in one direction only? 

The man who is born and raised 
in an atmosphere where everything 
is rigidly centered on technology 
will inevitably discover that one 
whole part of his makeup (and an 
important part at that) is missing, 
just as if it had withered away in 
the face of conditions that were 
harmful to its natural growth and 
development. A plant that grows 
in soil which has been deprived of 
certain vital substances may de- 
velop this or that particular char- 
acteristic, but it will never succeed 
in becoming the full-grown, harmo- 
nious, healthy type of plant that 
nature intended it to be; the same 
is true of a “progressive” civiliza- 
tion—We mean one that is purely 
materialistic. By banning certain 
values and elements that are neces- 
sary for the life of families and 
peoples, it inevitably ends by de- 
priving man of a genuine form of 
thinking, judging, and acting. If 
these activities are ever going to 
attain truth and justice and hon- 
or—in a word, if they are going to 
be “human”—they must enjoy the 
widest scope and be exercised in 
many directions. 

Technical progress, on the other 
hand, when it imprisons man with- 
in its own narrow confines, cuts him 
off from the rest of the universe, 
especially the world of the spiritual 
and of the inner man, and forms 
him according to its own charac- 
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teristics, the most noteworthy of 
which are superficiality and insta- 
bility. The way this kind of defor- 
mation comes about is no secret to 
anyone who is aware of man’s ten- 
dency to accept false judgments 
and errors as long as they hold out 
the promise of an easier life. Take 
for example the questionable sub- 
stitution of values that has taken 
place as a result of the wonderful 
progress made in the speed of ma- 
chines. The “speed-crazy” man is 
attracted by this progress and eas- 
ily carries his high regard for 
speed over to things whose proper 
development and value do not de- 
pend on rapid change, but rather on 
stability and fidelity to traditions. 
As a result, his life is like a reed 
shaken by the wind; it is unproduc- 
tive of any lasting results and in- 
capable of supporting himself and 
others. 

A very similar situation arises 
from the remarkable increase in the 
powers of our senses which has 
been brought about by incredible 
modern instruments of research 
which permit man to see, hear, and 
measure every creature, every 
movement, every change in almost 
every corner of the universe. The 
“all-seeing’” man is so overjoyed 
with this great increase in his 
power and so totally absorbed in 
the use of his senses that he is led, 
without realizing it, to give less at- 
tention to using that completely 
spiritual power that enables him to 
see into the heart of things: his in- 
tellect. As a result, his power to 
produce and develop the true ideas 
which are the very substance of life 
grows weaker and weaker. 
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In the same way, the wonderful 
increase in the number of ways to 
use external energy is tending more 
and more each day to enclose hu- 
man life within the limits of a me- 
chanical system that does every- 
thing by itself and on its own. As 
a consequence it cuts down on the 
number of reasons which used to 
urge man to develop his own per- 
sonal energy. 


BRINGING THE WORLD BACK TO ITS 
ORIGINAL HARMONY THROUGH 
UNION WITH CHRIST 


As We see, there are deep-seated 
causes of conflict to be found in the 
new man who has been created by 
progress. And yet, dangerous as 
they are, they are not grave enough 
to justify the despair of extreme 
pessimists nor the surrender of 
those who are too lazy and unwill- 
ing to do anything about them. 

The world can and must be 
brought back to the original har- 
mony that was the plan of its Cre- 
ator from the very first moment in 
which He gave His creatures a 
share in His perfections (cfr. Ec- 
clus. 16, 25-26). The most solid 
basis for a hope of this kind lies in 
the mystery of Christmas: Christ, 
the God-Man, the author of all har- 
mony, visits His creation. How can 
creatures despair of the world, if 
God Himself does not despair, if the 
Divine Word, through whom all 
things were made, has been made 
flesh and dwelt among us, so that 
His glory as Only-begotten of the 
Father might finally shine forth 
(cfr. John 1, 3 and ff.) ? And how 
could the glory of the Creator and 


Redeemer of all things ever shine 
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forth if the world is necessarily 
based on contradictions and dis- 
cords? 

The pessimism and helpless sur- 
render of these people can never be 
accepted by Christianity, because 
it is directly opposed to the Chris- 
tian idea of man. In the very begin- 
ning, St. Paul stood up against the 
prejudices of ancient times that 
held that man’s fate was inevitably 
decided by the power and forces of 
nature. For, he warned, we are not 
in bondage to the powers of nature, 
but to Christ, who has freed us and 
made us heirs of God (cfr. Gal. 4 
3-4). All redemption and liberty 
comes to us from Christ, not from 
nature, which is ever-ready to re- 
store us to chains (and perhaps 
even more so now than ever before, 
under the sway of technology). 

On the other hand. modern man 
is even more exposed to the danger 
of becoming the slave of nature. 
In ancient times, it was ignorance 
and weakness that kept man sub- 
ject to it, but now nature exerts its 
pressure on him through the vast 
knowledge he has of its energies 
and the constant application he 
makes of them. This leads him to 
adopt an attitude approaching wor- 
ship of nature—an attitude of 
adoration and of gratitude because 
of the wonderful things he sees in 
it and the immediate benefits he has 
gained from it. 

As a result, the Apostle’s ex- 
hortations to take the chains of 
slavery that have been forged by 
nature, and break them by choosing 
Christ and remaining united to 
Him, are more real than ever be- 


fore, He, and no one else, is your 
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God, the Author and Lord of na- 
ture, your Liberator and Savior. 
He has destined you to “become 
sons of God” (John 1, 12), not 
slaves of the elements of this world; 
He has not called you to perfect 
some one faculty or another in your 
make-up, but rather to restore to 
the whole man the perfect image of 
God, who is harmony itself and the 
source of all order in the universe. 

Unfortunately these luminous 
truths, which have in them the 
power to restore man’s dignity and 
reawaken his hopes, have been 
pushed aside by those who fail to 
see any necessary relationship be- 
tween the eternal and the temporal, 
or between the Creator and His 
creatures. They separate God and 
the world as beings that are too 
different and too distant from each 
other, and hence, without a com- 
mon bond. 

But the coming of the Son of 
God into the world is a visible proof 
of the close ties that bind the tem- 
poral to the eternal. The world and 
man would have no reason for ex- 
istence and no possibility of it, were 
it not for their sharing in the eter- 
nal being of God, their creator. 
This created, finite world must sail 
on the ocean of divine eternity, and 
(so to speak) follow its routes and 
observe its laws. With good rea- 
son does St. Augustine, together 
with many other ancient and mod- 
ern thinkers, assert that a supreme 
and eternal law flourishes in this 
created contingent world as the 
source of its continued existence 
and worth. As a matter of fact, 
it is this eternal law that confers 


upon a creation that is of itself 
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finite the dignity of reflecting the 
infinite and eternal. It does this by 
means of the essential order that is 
implanted in all things, and the 
inner coherence and harmony that 
echoes through the world. 

But once you reject the notion of 
God’s eternity and any possibility 
of God’s sharing something of Him- 
self with creatures, it is no longer 
of any use to speak of order and 
harmony in the world. Yet even 
denials like this do not wipe out 
man’s longing for harmony, order, 
and happiness. The only thing left 
for him to do is to make the only 
thing he has left,—his own con- 
crete, finite being—the thing of su- 
preme value. Since he is cut off 
from any hope of external order 
and harmony in the world, he has 
to choose a life that is nothing more 
than one long preoccupation with 
his own affairs; it is like a road 
leading toward death, even if he 
decks it out in a kind of pretended 
pride in his finite nature. Since 
modern man no longer feels essen- 
tially bound to the eternal, he falls 
into adoration of the finite, in the 
midst of which he moves and works, 
as if it fully explained himself and 
all reality. 

But this is a false picture of real- 
ity; it may deceive some, but it 
never succeeds in quenching man’s 
thirst for truth and his deepest de- 
sires. If men want these to be sat- 
isfied, they must go to Bethlehem, 
where the eternal Word made flesh 
dwells among us, to teach us that 
every human activity must look to 
the eternal for its direction, its 
fruitfulness, and its security. If 
man’s very essence is an image of 
God, his activity must conform to 
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God; philosophy points this out in 
the principle “operari sequitur 
esse.” [A being acts in accord- 
ance with its nature.”—Ed.] 

So man’s work on earth is not 
doomed to discord, but rather des- 
tined to manifest the eternal har- 
mony of God. In this way, the 
eternal Word made flesh frees man 
from slavery, saves him from a 
sterile concentration on himself, 
and gives him new hope in the 
paths of progress. 


Il 


CHRIST, THE PLEDGE OF 
HARMONY IN THE WORLD 


THE HARMONIOUS DESIGN OF 
CREATION 


The Christian concept of a uni- 
verse modeled on the creative wis- 
dom of God, and hence unified, 
orderly, and harmonious, looks 
forward to a solemn fulfillment 
which may be many centuries dis- 
tant, when, in the midst of “new 
heavens and a new earth” (cfr. 2 
Pet. 3, 18) a “tabernacle of God 
with men, He will dwell with 
them ... he shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes; and death 
shall be no more, nor mourning, 
nor crying, nor sorrow shall be any 
more, for the former things are 
passed away” (Apos. 21, 1-4). In 
other words, the conflicts of the 
present will have disappeared. But 
does this amount to a total post- 
ponement of the achievement of an 
harmonious plan in creation? Is it 
possible that God, who in the very 
act of creation “gave man power 
over all things on the earth” (Ec- 
clus. 17, 3) has gone back on His 
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word? Of course not. Instead of 
taking this power to rule over the 
earth away from man, God con- 
firmed it on the day His Only- 
begotten Son took on human flesh, 
for He had “purposed in Him, in 
the dispensation of the fullness of 
times, to reestablish all things in 
Christ that are in heaven and on 
earth” (Eph. 1, 10). So Christ, 
the Incarnate Word, the God-Man 
come into the world, from the very 
first moment of His visible exist- 
ence points out that rule over the 
world belongs to God and to man 
in different degrees, and that, as a 
result, it cannot be achieved except 
in the Spirit of God. 

The same divine Spirit who said 
at the beginning of time: “Let 
there be light. And there was light” 
(Gen. 1, 3), dwelt in Christ (cfr. 
Col. 2, 9); it is the same divine 
Spirit that is impressed on all cre- 
ated things like an indelible seal 
and is the unifying link of all 
things, living and inanimate, the 
living source of order, the basic 
harmony. 


* THE PERFECT HARMONY PLANTED 
IN THE WORLD BY THE PRESENCE 
OF CHRIST 


Even before man became ex- 
pressly aware of the perfect har- 
mony which Christ’s presence and 
the fact of His sharing man’s na- 
ture implanted in the world, his 
own spirit, made to the image of 
the spirit of God, afforded him a 
picture of a unifying force drawing 
all things together within him. The 
ancient philosophers of Athens 
and Rome were able to achieve this 
happy synthesis, and it was made 
even clearer by the luminaries of 
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Christian philosophy, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas among them. 
In any case, technology all by itself 
cannot recognize and develop this 
divine source of unity and harmony 
that God has implanted in things. 

Today there are some scientists 
who think that they can prescind 
from these truths (at least as a 
matter of method) and operate as 
if there were no such thing as spir- 
it, as if it had nothing to offer ; they 
shut the doors of their laboratories 
to it, and ban it from their re- 
searches. They are steeped in ma- 
terialism and sensism and they be- 
lieve they can get the answers to 
all questions from instruments and 
calculations, from accurate obser- 
vation of facts, verification and co- 
ordination of data. There are others 
who will admit some kind of link 
between things, as long as it does 
not go beyond the logical connec- 
tion to be found in mathematical 
relationships; they believe that the 
proper ordering of the world can be 
successfully achieved without any 
guidance from the spirit by put- 
ting individual physical parts in 
their proper order, as if the 
universe were a gigantic adding 
machine. 

Even if philosophy did not show 
how foolish opinions like this are, 
science itself would refute them. 
If you observe the methods used by 
the very best research men and the 
means that have led to the most 
important discoveries and inven- 
tions, you will have to recognize 
the role played by the spirit: it ‘is 
responsible for the intuition that 
there is some inner connection be- 
tween facts of a different nature; 
for the keen perception and deep 
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penetration that are so important 
in observation and analysis; for 
the strength and vigor of the syn- 
thesis that gives the mind a true 
picture of the matter being studied 
and leads it to make a final 
judgment. 

So you see that the role of the 
spirit in human activity is unde- 
niable, and the only thing that can 
silence this testimony is prejudice 
and superstition. The spirit bears 
witness to a unity, an order, a har- 
mony that comes from God; with- 
out this, even the mathematical 
formulas that are applied in science 
would not portray reality. 

Spirit and harmony give witness 
to each other: a rich harmony will 
always go with a wealth of the 
spirit; and in the same way, any 
lack of harmony in the sciences, the 
arts, or life will betray the pres- 
ence of something that is prevent- 
ing a full use and development of 
man’s spiritual powers. 

These mutual relationships point 
up the error and weakness in the 
position of certain people in the 
fields of art and literature who are 
deliberately spreading the cult of 
discord or, as they call it, of ab- 
surdity. What would be left of the 
world and of man if a taste and 
esteem for harmony were lost? 
And yet this is the precise aim of 
a number of people who are trying 
to clothe things that are wicked, 
sinful, and evil in the garb of 
beauty and attractiveness. Their 


offense goes beyond the realm of 
the esthetic and strikes a blow at 
the very dignity of man, who is an 
image of the divine Spirit, and es- 
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sentially made for harmony and 
order. Of course no one denies that 
true art can deal with evil, but it 
must be presented to the mind and 
to the senses as a contradition that 
stands in opposition to the spirit, 
as a sign of its absence. The dig- 
nity of art becomes resplendent the 
more it reflects the spirit of man, 
made to the image of God, and, as 
a result, the more it illustrates its 
creative fruitfulness and its full 
maturity in developing the divine 
theme of unity and harmony in the 
various situations and activities of 
life. 

Still, no matter how clear the 
testimony of man’s spirit in favor 
of harmony in the world may be, 
no matter how fruitful its activity 
may be in developing the seeds of 
order, history and life make it clear 
as well that all by itself it is weak 
and unequal to the task. To remedy 
this situation, the plan of the Cre- 
ator’s infinite love for the works 
of His hand required the Spirit of 
God to become visible and enter 
into time. And so We have Christ, 
the Divine Word made flesh, com- 
ing into the world as into His own 
house, His own property, “in pro- 
pria venit” (John 1, 11). 

His claim to this kingdom rests 
on the most basic of all rights: He 
has created it. As St. Thomas ex- 
presses it (Swmma theologica I, q. 
q. 98, a. 2, ad 3), the world reflects 
the eternal truth and goodness of 
the Creator through its extension 
and its universality, extensive et 
diffusive; and this bathes Christ’s 
relationship to the world in a bril- 
liant light. 
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MAN, THE IMAGE OF THE DIVINE 
SPIRIT, LORD OF THE WORLD 
THROUGH KNOWLEDGE, 
VOLITION, ACTION 


“In the same way, the Creator 
sent man, the image of His Spirit, 
into the world to be its lord 
through his knowledge, his volition, 
and his action, producing in depth 
and intensity, intensive et collec- 
tive (S. Th., loc. cit.), a reflection 
of the same eternal truth and good- 
ness that were mirrored by the 
extent and universality of the 
world. Here again, the Creator’s 
gift of the eternal Spirit to His cre- 
ation has thrown a new and clearer 
light on man’s relationship to the 
world. The Incarnation preserves 
and increases the dignity of man 
and the nobility of the world, for it 
takes its origin from the same 
Divine Spirit that is the font of 
unity, of order, and of harmony. 

Once you take away this founda- 
tion in the Spirit, and the things 
that go with it—the image (in 
man) or the traces (in irrational 
- creatures) of the eternal divine 

Being—then all chance of an har- 
monious relationship between man 
and the world is gone too. Man 
would be nothing more than the 
site and location for the activity of 
some .anonymous and _ irrational 
vital force. He would no longer be 
living in the world as if it were his 
own home. The world would be- 
come something foreign, dark, and 
dangerous with a constant inclina- 
tion to throw off its function as 
man’s instrument and to turn into 
his enemy. 

And what kind of relationships 
would govern the life of society if 
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We lacked the light of the Divine 
Spirit and failed to take into ac- 
count Christ’s relationship to the 
world? Unfortunately the answer 
can be found in the bitter truth 
realized by those who prefer the 
darkness of the world and proclaim 
themselves worshippers of the ex- 
ternal works of man. The best their 
society can accomplish is to main- 
tain the anonymous existence of 
one group beside another through 
the use of the iron discipline of col- 
lectivism. A social life based on the 
pattern of Christ’s relationship 
with the world and with men is 
quite different: a life of fraternal 
cooperation and of mutual respect 
for the rights of others, a life 
worthy of the first principle and 
final end of every human creature. 


CHRIST THE PLEDGE OF REDEMP- 
TION AND OF RESTORATION 


The most terrible darkness and 
disorder, the one that lies at the 
root of all others—and the one 
that the Word made flesh came to 
cast light upon and to repair—was 
the break with God resulting from 
original sin, for its bitter conse- 
quences enveloped the whole human 
race, and the world in which it 
dwells. 

After the fall, man’s clouded 
vision could no longer look about 
him and see a world that was com- 
pletely subject to his command, a 
docile instrument to be used in 
working out his destiny. Instead 
he saw the conspiracy of nature in 
revolt, unconsciously carrying out 
the decree that had disinherited its 
first lord and master. And yet, the 
expectation of a return to the origi- 
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nal state of affairs, and to the di- 
vine order, never died in man nor 
in the world, but rather—to use the 
words of the Apostle—it was ex- 
pressed in the sighs of all creation 
(cfr. Rom. 8, 22), for, despite the 
slavery of sin, man always re- 
mained the image of the divine 
Spirit and the world continued to 
be the property of the Word. 

Christ came to bring back to life 
all that sin had killed, to heal all 
that it had wounded, to bring light 
where it had spread darkness, both 
in man and in the world, and He 
was to do this by returning to man 
his rightful dominion over nature, 
according to the Spirit of God, and 
by saving the world from the sin- 
ful abuses of man. 

Now the break has been mended 
at its roots but the human race still 
falls heir to some of its conse- 
quences: doubts, difficulties, and 
sufferings. But Christ is a pledge 
of redemption and of restoration 
even with regard to these conse- 
quences of sin. The supernatural 
light that shone on Christmas night 
at Bethlehem reveals itself as a new 
rainbow promising peace to the 
whole future of the world, for it 
has been made “subject to vanity, 
not by its own will but by reason 
of Him Who made it subject-in 
hope” (ib., 20). The hope is still 
Christ who will free the world from 
the slavery of corruption, just as 
He has freed it from the slavery of 
sin, and who will give it back the 
liberty of the sons of God. 

Man’s life and the history of the 
world are deeply immersed in this 
hope. It may be true that right 
down to the dawn of eternity men 
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will never see harmony completely 
restored, that their daily bread will 
be bathed in tears and sweat, that 
the sighs of all creatures beneath 
the sun will continue to echo, and 
yet they will not be experiencing 
the sadness of death, but the pains 
of a mother who — to use the 
graphic expression of the divine 
Master—willingly forgets all the 
suffering once her hour has come, 
for a man has been born into the 
world (cfr. John 16, 21). 

Slow and painful as it may be, 
bringing to birth a new life and a 
mankind that is constantly moving 
forward toward order and harmony 
is the task God has assigned to his- 
tory “post Christum natum,” and 
the children of God who have been 
set free are expected to make a 
personal contribution toward it 
through their own lives and activ- 
ity. So it is useless to expect, as 
some do, that the perfection and 
order of the world will come from 
some immanent process, with man 
standing by as an unconcerned 
spectator. This vague immanent- 
ism is a throw-back to the ancient 
superstitution that made a god of 
nature, and, despite its claims, it 
can find no support from history 
without clever manipulation in ex- 
plaining the facts. 

The history of mankind in the 
world is something very different 
from a process involving blind 
forces; it is a wonderful and vital 
episode in the history of the Divine 
Word; it took its beginning from 
Him and through Him it will reach 
its goal on that day when all things 
will return to their first principle 
and the Incarnate Word will offer 
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His Father, as a proof of His glory, 
His property, which has been re- 
deemed and given its full meaning 
by the Spirit of God. Many things, 
and in particular many historical 
events, that seem to Us now to have 
no purpose or meaning will then 
be revealed as part of a truly har- 
monious scheme: We will under- 
stand why old things fade away 
and are constantly replaced by the 
new, for example, and We will see 
how both old and new have shared 
in some way in God’s truth and 
goodness. The transient nature of 
a thing or of a fact does not de- 
stroy any dignity it may have as an 
expression of the divine Spirit. 
The world as a whole, for that mat- 
ter, is like that, as the Apostle 
points out: “the fashion of this 
world passes away” (1 Cor. 7, 31), 
but the fact that it is ultimately 
directed toward the glory of the 
Father and the triumph of the 
Word lies at the root of its whole 
history and this is what creates 
and maintains its dignity as a wit- 
- ness and an instrument for eternal 
truth, goodness, and harmony. 


Ill 


CHRIST THE LIGHT AND LIFE 
OF MEN IN ESTABLISHING 
HARMONY IN THE WORLD 


THE GREAT LAW OF HARMONY 
THAT PERVADES THE WORLD 


The almighty power of Him who 
does “all things whatsoever He 
would” (Ps. 115, 3), assisted by 
His infinite wisdom, which “reach- 
eth from end to end mightily, and 
ordereth all things sweetly” (Wisd. 
8, 1), has established the great law 
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of harmony that pervades the world 
and gives meaning to the events 
taking place in it. The Spirit of 
God, which presided over creation 
from on high in the very beginning, 
in a way penetrated it; then, in the 
fullness of time, the action of mer- 
ciful Love brought the eternal 
Word Himself to become man and 
personally enter creation to take 
visible and decisive possession of it. 
“Jesus Christ yesterday and to- 
day ; and the same forever” (Heb. 
13, 8). In this way, the universe 
resembles a wonderful symphony, 
composed by the Spirit of God, with 
its basic harmony rising from a 
blending of the divine perfections: 
wisdom, love, omnipotence, “Dom- 
ine, Dominus noster, quam admira- 
bile est nomen tuum in universa 
terra” (Ps. 8, 2)! 

Still, even for those who have 
ears like the Psalmist, and can hear 
the joyful sound of the divine sym- 
phony echoing through the uni- 
verse, and especially for Christians, 
creation is not just an esthetic fact 
that God has offered to delight man 
and to stir him to praise the gsu- 
preme Artist who is responsible 
for it. 

From the very beginning, God 
has given man a dignity above that 
of all the other works of His hands 
and has made all things subject to 
him—even the heavens, the moon 
and the stars that have been fash- 
ioned by His fingers (cfr. Ps 8, 4); 
in a word, He has given him the 
whole world and with it the task 
of achieving a perfect harmony in 
it and maintaining it. Christ Him- 
self was a witness and a pledge of 
the harmony of the world, and the 
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example of His life and death has 
shown how active, how hard-work- 
ing, and how ready to suffer He 
expects man to be in making his 
own contribution toward preserv- 
ing it, developing it, and—in cases 
where this harmony is missing— 
restoring it. Christ Himself defined 
the work of restoration that He ac- 
complished as a struggle against 
the “prince of this world,” and He 
sums up the victory in the phrase 
“Ego vici mundum” (John 12, 31; 
16, 33). 

The divine symphony of the uni- 
verse, especially as it is played here 
on earth among men, has been en- 
trusted by its supreme Author to 
mankind, which is to serve as an 
immense orchestra, spread out over 
a vast expanse of time and employ- 
ing many different kinds of instru- 
ments, but united under the guid- 
ance of Christ in the faithful exe- 
cution and most perfect possible 
interpretation of this singular work 
of genius. What We mean is that 
God has turned His plans over to 
men to put them into operation 
personally and freely, requiring 
them to accept full moral responsi- 
bility for the task, and demanding 
hard work and sacrifice, wherever 
it is necessary, according to the 
example of Christ. 

From this point of view, the 
Christian is, before all else, some- 
one with a deep admiration for the 
divine order in the world, someone 
who loves it and does all he can to 
help others to recognize it and pro- 
claim it. Because of this, he will 
be vigorous in defending it against 
the forces and tendencies that stand 
in the way of its realization, 
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whether they be evil inclinations 
hidden deep within him, or outside 
influences, like Satan and his 
superstitions. 

This was St. Paul’s view of the 
Christian’s role in the world, when 
he pointed out who the enemies of 
God were, and then exhorted the 
Christian to put on God’s armor, 
so as to resist the wiles of the devil, 
girding his loins with truth, and 
putting on the breastplate of jus- 
tice (cfr. Eph. 6, 11 and 14). 

The call to be a Christian is not 
God’s invitation to enjoy the esthe- 
tic pleasure of contemplating His 
wonderful order; it involves an 
obligation of tireless and self-sac- 
rificing action in every sphere and 
under every aspect of life. The first 
first thing demanded by this activ- 
ity is full observance of the moral 
law, whether the matter with which 
it is dealing be great or small, pub- 
lic or private, whether it involves 
refusing to do something or carry- 
ing out a positive command. The 
moral law is not so bound up with 
man’s inner activity as to have no 
effect at all on the harmony of the 
world. 

Man is never so alone, so much 
an individual or so separated from 
others, even in the most extraordi- 
nary events or circumstances, that 
his decisions and acts will have no 
repercussions on the world about 
him. As long as he is entrusted 
with the execution of the divine 
symphony, no man can consider his 
own activity as a strictly private 
affair that concerns him alone. It 
is true that moral life is first of all 
an interior matter and one that 
concerns the individual, but this is 
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not to be understood in terms of 
the “Interiorism” and “Historic- 
ism” that some are using in an ef- 
fort to weaken or deny the univer- 
sal force of moral principles. 


THE COOPERATION IN THE ORDER 
OF THE WORLD WHICH Gop DE- 
MANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN 


In forming a true notion of the 
cooperation in the order of the 
world that God expects from the 
Christian in general, We must be 
careful to avoid that kind of spirit- 
ualism that tries to shut the Chris- 
tian’s activity off from all access 
to and intervention in external af- 
fairs. Some Catholics have fallen 
victim to this idea, and it has 
caused serious harm to the cause 
of Christ and of the Divine Creator 
of the Universe. How would it ever 
be possible to maintain and develop 
the order of the world if We were 
to abandon the field to the activity 
of those who do not admit that any 
such order should exist and certain- 
ly do not want to see it strength- 
ened? Intervention in the world to 
- sustain the divine order is a right 
and a duty that makes up an in- 
trinsic part of the responsibility of 
a Christian, and it gives him the 
right to undertake any type of ac- 
tion, private, public or organized, 
that is suited to this aim and di- 
rected toward it. 

Some Christians try to escape 
their responsibility through subtle 
pretexts that have been thrown to- 
gether as excuses for their own 
laziness, or that have been sug- 
gested by Our opponents for their 
own purposes with no justification. 
We might single out the claim that 
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Christian activity in the world is 
only a mask for a lust for power 
that is alien to the spirit of Christ, 
that it stirs up hostility to the 
Christian faith on the part of those 
who are already ill-disposed, that 
it betrays a lack of trust in God 
and His almighty providence and 
smacks of arrogance on the part of 
a creature. There are even some 
who hint that it would be wise for 
Christians to return to the so- 
called modest ambitions of the 
period of the catacombs. 

On the contrary, it would be 
wiser still to go back to the inspired 
wisdom of the Apostle Paul. In 
writing to the community at Cor- 
inth, he opened all roads to the 
activity of Christians with an ardor 
worthy of his great soul, but basing 
his position on God’s complete do- 
minion over all things: “All things 
are yours, whether . . . the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, 
or things to come, for all are yours; 
and you are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s” (1 Cor. 3, 22-23). The 
Christian who is afraid to accept 
this complete liberty as his own is 
implicitly denying Christ’s prerog- 
ative of that “operation whereby 
He is able to subdue all things unto 
Himself” (Phil. 3, 21). Actually, 
he should consider it a shame to let 
himself be outdone by the enemies 
of God in hard work, enterprise, 
and the spirit of sacrifice. There 
are no territories that are out of 
bounds, no directions forbidden for 
a Christian’s activity. No field of 
endeavor, no institution, no exer- 
cise of power can be excluded for 
those who are coopeerating with 
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God in maintaining the divine or- 
der and the harmony of the world. 


THE INTERVENTION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN TO MAINTAIN THE 
DIVINE ORDER AND HARMONY IN 
THE WORLD 


This intervention that We have 
been discussing does not mean or 
imply an activity cut off from that 
of others or jealous of the contribu- 
tions made by others. We have 
often before said that Catholics 
can and must work with others as 
long as the activity of these people 
and the understanding reached 
with them is really benefitting the 
order and harmony of the world. 
Before undertaking work of this 
kind though, Catholics should be 
definite about their own capacities 
and aims; this means that they 
should be prepared spiritually and 
professionally for the work they 
are undertaking. Otherwise they 
will be of no positive help to the 
common cause, and much less will 
they bring it the precious gift of 
eternal truth; the results will obvi- 
ously be to the detriment of the 
honor due to Christ and to the det- 
riment of their own souls. 

Granted all this, it is not right 
for anyone to see a supposed spirit 
of “intolerance” or separatism, the 
“ghetto” mentality as it is often 
called, in the desire of Catholics to 
have schools, education, and the 
formation of youth on a Christian 
basis, or in their desire to set up 
Catholic professional organizations 
and to favor an organized influence 
of Christian principles in the fields 
of politics and labor, in cases where 
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tradition and circumstances make 
it desirable. 

The creation in the past of that 
lofty civilization of which Christian 
nations are justly proud was not 
the result of some abstract Chris- 
tian “idea”; it came from the real- 
ization of that idea in practice 
through laws, ordinances, and in- 
stitutions that were founded and 
promoted by men who were dedi- 
cated to the Church and working 
under her inspiration. The Cath- 
olic hierarchy was not only careful 
that the light of the faith should 
not be extinguished, but by solid 
work in government, by plans, and 
by the choice and appointment of 
men, it has built up that varied 
group of living organizations 
which, alongside others not under 
the hierarchy’s immediate direc- 
tion, are at the foundation of the 
civil community. 

Not even today can Christian ac- 
tion surrender its proper rights 
and character, just because some- 
one sees in human relations today 
a pluralistic society, as it is called, 
made up of people with opposite 
points of view who are all firmly 
entrenched in their own positions 
and opposed to any cooperation that 
is not carried on on the merely 
“human” plane. If this term “hu- 
man” means, as it seems to, agnos- 
ticism with regard to religion and 
the true values of life, then every 
invitation to cooperate would be 
equivalent to a request for a sur- 
render, to which a Christian can- 
not consent. Besides, where does 
this “human” plane get its force of 
obligation, its power to serve as 
the basis for the freedom of con- 
science of all men, if not from the 
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vigor of the divine order and har- 
mony? This “human” common de- 
nominator would eventually create 
a new kind of “ghetto” without any 
universal point of view. 


THE DIVINE ORDER AND HARMONY 

IN THE WORLD AS THE UNIFYING 

FORCE FOR THE ACTIVITY OF ALL 
MEN OF GOOD WILL 


So the divine order and harmony 
in the world must be the principal 
unifying force for the action of all 
Christians and of all men of good 
will in their work for the common 
good. Their preservation and de- 
velopment has to be the supreme 
law presiding over and guiding the 
great councils of men. If men of 
today cannot agree on the suprem- 
acy of this law—absolute respect 
for the universal order and har- 
mony in the world—it is hard to 
foresee what the destiny of nations 
is to be. 

The need for this kind of agree- 
ment has been brought home to us 
recently by the doubts and uneasi- 
.ness manifested by a number of 
scientists with regard to the devel- 
opment of atomic energy. What- 
ever judgment may be passed on 
their conclusions and resolutions at 
the moment, it is absolutely certain 
that the doubts these very impor- 
tant men have expressed are re- 
lated to the problem of existence, 
to the very bases of order and har- 
mony in the world. 

Now We must be convinced that 
every decision to develop or delib- 
erately to avoid developing things 
that are within the reach of human 
genius must be made on the basis 
of the preservation of these goods 


—order and harmony. Today a 
kind of blind fascination with 
progress is misleading nations into 
ignoring obvious dangers and fail- 
ing to take account of serious losses 
involved. It is obvious, for instance, 
that the development and use of 
certain inventions for military pur- 
poses almost everywhere results in 
damages that are out of proportion 
to the benefits (even political ones) 
that are reaped from them—bene- 
fits that could be gained in other 
ways at less expense and with less 
danger, or that could be put off to a 
later and more opportune date. 
Who can express in numbers the 
economic damage caused by prog- 
ress that is not inspired by wis- 
dom? What a wealth of material, 
how much capital that has been put 
aside through careful economy or 
accumulated through enduring re- 
strictions or making long, hard 
efforts, how much of the energy of 
manpower turned aside from ur- 
gent necessities is being used up in 
preparing these new arms. The re- 
sult is that even the richest peoples 
have to start looking forward to a 
time when they will sadly find their 
national economy in a dangerously 
weakened state; in some cases, it 
may even have happened already, 
although they try to hide the fact. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN NATIONS 
FOR PROGRESS IN ARMAMENTS 


If one thinks things through and 
judges them realistically, it be- 
comes clear that this modern com- 
petition between nations in dis- 
plays of progress in armaments 
(saving always a right to defense) 
produces new “signs in the heavy- 
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ens,” but even more it produces 
signs of pride, of a pride that deep- 
ens the chasms that separate peo- 
ple and digs new ones in the earth, 
that feeds hatreds, and paves the 
way for conflict. 

Those who are close observers of 
this current competition ought to 
be able to see the facts in their 
true proportions, and while they 
should not turn their backs on at- 
tempts at peaceful settlements, 
which are always desirable, they 
should not let themselves be de- 
ceived by the fact that someone has 
taken the lead (this often lasts but 
for a moment) nor should they be 
influenced too much by fears that 
have been stirred up deliberately 
in the hope of winning over the 
sympathy and support of others. 
They should remember that they 
belong to a generation of men in 
which the “homo faber” often pre- 
vails over the “homo sapiens.” Let 
the Christian man prevail by using 
the liberty of spirit that a truly 
broad outlook on things has given 
him; let him apply it to an objec- 
tive consideration of events that 
will restore to him the peace and 
the strength of soul that is rooted 
in the Divine Spirit, who is ever 
present and watching over the 
world. 


THE PROBLEM OF PEACE 


In the final analysis, however, the 
area in which those who support 
the divine harmony in the world 
are called upon to employ their 
greatest efforts is that of the prob- 
lem of peace. You know Our 
thoughts on this matter already, so 
the tireless devotion of Our spirit 
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to the cause of peace will be satis- 
fied now if We recall to you the 
immediate objectives that nations 
must set for themselves to achieve. 
We are doing this in a paternal 
spirit and as interpreter of the 
tender cries of the Divine Infant of 
Bethlehem, the author and pledge 
of all peace on earth and in the 
heavens. 

The divine law of harmony in 
the world imposes a strict obliga- 
tion on those in charge of govern- 
ing peoples to prevent war by the 
use of suitable international organ- 
izations, to reduce armaments un- 
der a system of effective surveil- 
lance, to frighten anyone who 
wants to disturb the peace through 
a tightly-knit solidarity of the na- 
tions that sincerely desire it. We 
are sure that the first sign of dan- 
ger would be enough to draw that 
bond even tighter, and some recent 
incidents have clearly confirmed 
this; but now it is a question not 
so much of running to repair dam- 
age already done, but of prevent- 
ing any disturbance of order and of 
giving a well-deserved breathing 
space to a world that has already 
suffered too much. 

On more than one occasion, at 
critical moments, We have tried to 
strengthen that solidarity by ad- 
vice and warnings, and We regard 
it as a special divine mandate to 
Our Pontificate to bring people to- 
gether as brothers; now We renew 
Our appeal that the true friends of 
peace put aside all rivalry and that 
all causes for mistrust and mis- 
understanding be eliminated. Peace 
is so precious a good, so fruitful, 
so desirable in itself and so greatly 
desired at present, that every ef- 
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fort made in its defense is well 
spent, even if it involves a mutual 
sacrifice of legitimate personal am- 
bitions. We are sure that the peo- 
ple will agree with Us without hes- 
itation and that they expect their 
rulers to share this view. 

May the “Prince of Peace,” from 
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His crib in Bethlehem, stir up, pre- 
serve, and strengthen these resolu- 
tions and through the solidarity of 
all men of good will deign to sup- 
ply what is especially lacking today 
for the achievement of the order 
and the harmony that the Creator 
desires to see in the world. 
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The American Bishops’ Relief Fund 


As you prepare, Venerable Brothers, to call once again upon the 
vast generosity and untiring Christian charity of your faithful flocks 
in favor of Our less fortunate children throughout the world, We will- 
ingly lend Our voice to the urgent appeal you are about to make. 
To the Holy See there are daily addressed countless requests for aid 
and relief, and no one can visualize more vividly than the Common 
Father of all the continuing poverty and need which afflict great and 
growing numbers of men, women and innocent children in every clime. 


For it would seem that, no sooner is suffering soothed and destitu- 
tion relieved in one region, than new, pressing, and perhaps increased 
necessities arise elsewhere. To the disasters of fire, flood, earthquake, 
and famine, We sorrowfully see added the consequences of war, which 
are unfortunately still widespread and persistent. Many of those who, 
through no fault of their own, are afflicted by these scourges, turn to 
Us; and We can depend only upon the unflagging goodness and 
liberality of those of Our children who have been granted a greater 
abundance of material goods and comforts. 


"Being enriched in all things,’ We may say to you and your faithful 
in the words of St. Paul, ‘you may contribute with simplicity of pur- 
pose, and thus through us evoke thanksgiving to God; for the admin- 
istration of this service not only supplies the want of the saints, but 
overflows also in much gratitude to the Lord" (2 Cor. 9, | 1-12). This, 
indeed, will doubtless be the recompense reserved by Divine Provi- 
dence for the increased munificence of your self-sacrificing oblations: 
that, as your donations supply the material needs of your brethren, so 
their thankful prayers will invoke further and richer blessings upon the 
Church in the United States of America, and upon each family and 
individual contributing to fhis necessary and most praiseworthy 
charity. 


While emphasizing the unremitting urgency of your annual appeal, 
Venerable Brothers, We cannot omit the expression of Our heartfelt 
and sincere gratitude for the conspicuous assistance you and your 
diocesans have given Us in the past years. The fruit of your sacrifices, 
offered to the Vicar of Christ on earth, has, as it were, been placed 
in the very hands of Jesus to be distributed by Him who went about 
doing good (Acts 10, 38); it has received the blessing and the touch 
of the Redeemer who had compassion on the multitudes (Mark 8, 2) 
before going to bear His pity and love to afflicted peoples, to all who 
labor and are burdened, in every part of the earth... . 


—Letter of Pius XII to the bishops of the United States. March, 1958. 
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The Apostolic Constitution, 


Primo Exacto 


A Jubilee Indulgence Is Granted, Under the Usual 
Conditions, to Those Who Visit the Grotto of 
Masabielle at Lourdes between February 11, 
1958, and the Close of February 11, 1959 


PIUS EPISCOPUS 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


HE FIRST century has passed 

since the apparitions at 

Lourdes of the Virgin Mary, 
conceived without sin. Out of Our 
ardent devotion to her We wish 
Catholics in all parts of the world 
to celebrate this anniversary in a 
fitting manner. We believe that 
* the best way to do this is for all to 
endeavor to take as their model the 
lofty virtues of God’s Mother and 
to imitate these virtues with all 
their strength. 


The jubilee celebration 


Holy pilgrimages will contribute 
to this end, for the faithful, individ- 
ually or in groups, will undoubtedly 
come during this jubilee year to 
Lourdes. There, without distinc- 
tion of race or nationality, but 
united by Christian bonds and 
nourished by the same strong faith 


and effective charity, they will 
raise fervent prayers to God 
through the most powerful inter- 
cession of the Immaculate Virgin. 

We are certain that the special 
committee that has been set up un- 
der the presidency of Our Vener- 
able Brother, Eugene Cardinal Tis- 
serant, Bishop of Ostia, Porto, and 
Santa Rufina, Dean of the Sacred 
College of Cardinals, will also con- 
tribute to the attainment of this 
goal, as will the two congresses, one 
Mariological and the other Marian, 
which will be held, We are told, 
next September. 

Finally, the solemn ceremonies 
and devout supplications that will 
be raised up on this occasion in all 
parts of the world will assist in 
achieving the same end. In fact, 
We sincerely wish—as We said in 
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Our Encyclical Le pelerinage de 
Lourdes, AAS 39 (1957) pp. 606, 
614, and 617 [English tr.: The 
Pope Speaks (Autumn 1957) v. 4, 
no. 2, p. 107.—Ed.]—tthat jubilee 
celebrations be held not only at 
Lourdes, before the venerated im- 
age of the Immaculate Virgin, but 
also wherever our most beloved 
heavenly Mother is honored, es- 
pecially where there are churches 
dedicated to Almighty God in her 
honor, whether in cities, in the 
country, in villages, or in remote 
places. 

Thus will it come to pass—as We 
hope and implore—that the high 
dignity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
will be made to shine before all, 
that devotion to her will increase 
from day to day, and that Christian 
morals, so gravely jeopardized to- 
day by the snares of evil, will flour- 
ish again in private and public life 
and will provide an example and 
incentive to all who have turned 
away from truth and virtue. 


Confession and the 
Holy Eucharist 


Twenty-five years ago Our Pred- 
ecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, 
wrote to the Bishop of Tarbes and 
Lourdes, during similar celebra- 
tions, that there was no more fitting 
or worthy way for Christians to 
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celebrate these solemnities than to 
be cleansed in the Sacrament of 
Penance and approach with burn- 
ing piety the Divine Eucharist, tak- 
ing part in the Sacrifice of Calvary 
which is renewed every day in an 
unbloody manner. (Cfr. Epist. 
Quod tam alacri, AAS 27 (1935) 
p. 5.) With paternal affection We 
repeat this same exhortation. 

The Eucharist is, in fact, the 
center and greatest expression of 
the Christian life. From it our 
souls draw supernatural strength 
and divine grace, with the help of 
which we can overcome the dan- 
gers of the present age and attain 
the happiness of the future life. 
The Sacrament of the Eucharist 
and the august Sacrifice of the 
Altar—hbeing gifts of such a nature 
that one cannot conceive any great- 
er, gifts that seem also to reach the 
heights of the infinite love of Christ 
Himself and almost to exhaust His 
mercy (cfr. ibidem)—these gifts 
require our active and effective 
love; such a love, We mean, as sus- 
tains and influences the will, the 
activity and the entire course of 
our life. We can, furthermore, do 
nothing that is more agreeable to 
our most sweet mother Mary dur- 
ing the solemnities of this Jubilee 
Year than profit by these treasures 
of the divine Redemption, uniting 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, November 20, 1957. Latin text. Translation based 
in part on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

This is an Apostolic Constitution, called from its opening words Primo exacto, and 
dated November 1, 1957. In it the Holy Father proclaims a plenary indulgence to be 
gained by those who visit Lourdes during the centennial year celebrations which begin 
February 11, 1958. It was on February 11, 1858 that our Lady first appeared to St. 
Bernadette Soubirous. 
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ourselves ever more closely to her 
only-begotten Son, who for all mor- 
tal men is “the way, the truth, and 
the life” (John 14, 6). 


Penance and reparation 


The Blessed Virgin Mary, when 
she appeared in the grotto of 
Lourdes to an innocent and un- 
spoiled child, exhorted her, and 
through her all men, not only to 
pray but also to perform voluntary 
acts of Christian penance. We 
therefore desire that all Christians, 
in order to expiate their sins and 
the sins of others, strive not only 
to check and control their passions, 
but also to perform, whenever pos- 
sible, various voluntary acts of 
mortification and penance during 
the Jubilee Year. 

All must remember, moreover, 
that the first and most necessary 
acts of penance they must endure 
are the work, the pains, and the 
sufferings that are an inseparable 
part of every man’s life. These 
toils, these anxieties and sufferings 
. must be so borne by Christians 
that, like the hosts of the mystical 
sacrifice, they will become an of- 
fering in the sight of God. 

Thus Christians will not only 
make fitting reparation to God, 
Who is offended by their sins and 
the sins of others; they will not 
only obtain from Him heavenly 
gifts and comforts ; but those things 
that grieve the soul will be light- 
ened for them, according to the 
comforting words of the Divine Re- 
deemer : “Come to me, all you who 
labor and are burdened, and I will 
give you rest .. . and you will find 
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rest for your souls.” 
28-29). 


The jubilee indulgence 


It pleases Us, then, to grant spe- 
cial benefits and privileges to all 
those who, during the coming Jubi- 
lee Year, will go piously to the 
grotto of Lourdes and there com- 
ply with the norms We are about 
to give. 

And so, by Our Apostolic Au- 
thority, We grant that each and 
every member of the faithful, of 
either sex, may gain a Plenary 
Jubilee Indulgence, once only, on 
whatever day he choose during the 
year which extends from the anni- 
versary day of the apparition of 
Mary, Virgin Mother of God, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1958, to the close of the 
same day in 1959, provided that 
he properly expiates his sins in the 
Sacrament of Penance, receives the 
Holy Eucharist, devoutly visits the 
grotto of Massabielle, near Lourdes, 
and prays there for Our intentions. 

We wish them to implore the 
most merciful God: that those who 
have strayed from Christian truth 
may return to it in a very short 
time and accept it willingly; that 
sinners who miserably stand in 
servitude of Satan will purify them- 
selves from their sins and return 
to the right path; that all good men 
will attain an ever more perfect 
degree of holiness; that concord 
and peace among citizens and peo- 
ples will be fully re-established and 
enforced to the highest degree; 
that, finally, the Catholic Church 
will everywhere enjoy the freedom 
needed for the exercise of her mis- 
sion, so that she may more easily 
and quickly provide for the eternal 


(Matt. 11, 
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salvation of men and contribute to 
the attainment and progress of a 
universal and true prosperity. 


Special faculties 


In order that the faithful may 
more easily profit from these heav- 
enly benefits, We give the Bishop 
of Tarbes and Lourdes the faculty 
to designate in his diocese some sec- 
ular priests or some belonging to 
an order, congregation, or religious 
institute, to hear the sacramental 
confessions of the faithful. These 
priests shall be empowered to ab- 
solve the faithful, properly dis- 
posed, from censure and from cases 
reserved to the Apostolic See, in 
the internal forum and in sacra- 
mental confession only, after hav- 
ing imposed upon each one, how- 
ever, according to his own prudent 
counsel, a fitting and salutary pen- 
ance. But such absolution from 
these censures will not be valid in 
the external forum. 

Excepted from these ample fac- 
ulties, however, are the censures 
reserved either personally to the 
Roman Pontiff, or in a most special 
manner to the Apostolic See, which 
can be absolved only according to 
the norms of Canon 2254 of the 
Code of Canon Law. This holds 
true for the censure which Canon 
2388, no. 1, speaks of as being re- 
served to the Holy See according 
to the norms of the decree Lex sacri 
coelibatus, issued by the Sacred 
Penitentiary, April 18, 1986 (AAS 
28 (1936) pp. 242, 243) ; likewise, 
according to the declaration issued 
by the Sacred Penitentiary on May 
4, 19387 (AAS 29 (1937) pp. 283, 
284). By virtue of this decree and 
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this declaration, this censure, in 
the special case of which it treats, 
is reserved to the Sacred Peniten- 
tiary in such a manner that no one 
can ever (even by force of Canon 
2254) absolve from it except in 
cases where there is danger of 
death. 

Furthermore, the faithful who 
have fallen under some censure ex- 
plicitly by name, or who have been 
publicly declared to be under cen- 
sure, cannot enjoy these benefits 
until they have made amends in the 
external forum as prescribed by 
law. If, however, in the internal 
forum they sincerely renounce their 
contumacy and show themselves to 
be properly disposed, they may 
meanwhile be able to receive abso- 
lution in the sacramental forum, 
as long as the danger of scandal is 
removed, only to the end of gaining 
the jubilee indulgence which is 
spoken of in the foregoing, and 
with the obligation of submitting 
themselves as soon as possible to 
the external forum according to 
the prescriptions of law. 


Conclusion 


What has been decreed in this 
letter by Our Apostolic Authority, 
We intend and command to be final 
and valid, anything to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, even though 
worthy of particular mention. 

If copies of this letter or excerpts 
from it (even printed) are sub- 
scribed by the hand of a public 
notary and sealed by one with ec- 
clesiastical authority, We wish 


them to be given the same trust 
which is due this letter itself, if 
they should be posted or published. 
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Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, of our Lord 1957, the 19th of Our 
on the first day of November, the Pontificate. 
Feast of all the Saints, in the year PIUS PP. XII 


APOSTOLATE OF CHARITY 


During your brief stay in Rome, come from the Seventh World Congress on 
Rehabilitation in London, you have wished to receive Our blessing on your- 
selves and your work. Or let Us give it a more definite and fitting title: your 
apostolate of charity, truly an apostolate deserving the admiration of all men 
and which, We are certain, is most pleasing to Him, Whom St. Peter recalls 
as One Who went about doing good (cfr. Act. 10, 38). 


Man is born into society, as a vital member, to make his contribution, each 
according to his powers, towards the advancement of the common good. 
Some, and their number is not small, are heavily handicapped by various 
physical disabilities, most often come upon them quite apart from their own 
responsibility, and thus the possible field of their activity is severely narrowed. 

But it would be a grave mistake, as well as a sad lack of Christian charity, 
for society simply to discount their contribution. On the contrary, it is for 
the community to show a special interest in developing their limited abilities 
and, as far as is possible, placing them where with dignity and uninhibited 
self-confidence they may gain a livelihood and share the joys of a normal 
human life. 


Your international society is a federation of more than thirty voluntary 
national organizations dedicated to the rehabilitation of these disabled 
citizens. The service you render is one that touches every human heart; and 
while We pray that God may continue to bless and prosper the work, We 
would use this occasion also once again to express the ardent affection of Our 

* paternal heart for those whom you serve.- 

Be of good courage; sustain your resolution to play your part in making this 
world a fitter place for God's creatures to dwell in, the while you lift up your 
eyes to heaven, knowing full well that the God of all love and mercies knows 
your condition, will measure His demands by your restricted powers, and that 
the valiant cheerfulness, with which you accept the restriction and use the 
powers, will have its own reward, when with ineffable joy you possess Him 
forever. 

It has been pleasant to spend these few minutes with you, gentlemen and 
ladies; and with grateful affection We impart to you, to your dear ones and 
to all whom your federation serves, Our Apostolic Blessing. 


—Pius XII. To the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 
August 4, 1957. 











The State of Perfection 


An Address of Pope Pius XIl to the 
Second World Congress of the States of Perfection 


Sous la maternelle 


NDER the maternal protec- 
tion of Mary Immaculate, 
the most exalted of all crea- 

tures, and the model of those 
who tend to the perfection of the 
Christian life, you have wished, 
dear sons and daughters, to assem- 
ble at Rome to study the current 
problems of the “states of perfec- 
tion,” while celebrating at the same 
time the fiftieth anniversary of the 
ordination to the priesthood of the 
very worthy and zealous Cardinal 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious. 

In more than twenty-five nations 
of all the continents, there exist 
today associations of major super- 
iors, both men and women, who, in 
close union with the Holy See and 
with the ecclesiastical hierarchy of 
their countries, are striving to re- 
alize by common effort the tasks 
of organization and adaptation, 
required by the variety and com- 
plexity of today’s apostolate. 

We know that numerous projects 
have been realized during these 
past few years under the enlighten- 
ed leadership of your associations. 


December 11, 1957 


It will be enough to mention the 
national and regional congresses 
of the states of perfection, sessions 
of prayer and study, and particu- 
larly the establishment of institutes 
for the formation of members of 
the states of perfection and for 
their higher religious studies. 


The purpose of this Congress 


The present Congress, which is a 
whole-hearted response to the de- 
sire to achieve an ever more com- 
plete incorporation of the “states 
of perfection” into the Church, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, has as its 
purpose: first, to make an account- 
ing of the progress realized all over 
the world in the organization of the 
states of perfection and in their 
work of adaptation to the needs of 
the Church; second, to set forth 
clearly the ends to pursue, the limi- 
tations to respect, and the princi- 
ples to observe in the work of the 
conferences, unions, and commit- 
tees of major superiors; and, fin- 
ally, to work out a program of ac- 
tivities and of projects which will 
assure the effectiveness of the 
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movement of renovation, by draw- 
ing tighter the bonds which unite 
these organizations with one an- 
other and with the Holy See. 

The entire program of this Con- 
gress is a commentary on three 
Apostolic Constitutions, Provida 
Mater, Sponsa Christi, and Sedes 
Sapientiae,! as well as on the de- 
cree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Religious, Salutaris atque, in 
which are set forth the norms 
which should guide efforts at adap- 
tation and renovation. 

We do not intend to tarry here on 
particular questions which you in- 
tend to treat during your sessions; 
We wish rather to emphasize cer- 
tain points of a general nature con- 
cerning the problem of perfection 
and that of the renovation and 
adaptation of the means whereby 
individuals and communities tend 
to perfection. We shall speak first 
of the perfection of the Christian 
life in general, then of its realiza- 
tion in the groups which are called 
“states of perfection,” considering 
the relations these have with their 

.members, with one another, and 
with the Holy See. 
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I 


THE PERFECTION 
OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


It is important, first of all, to 
recall that the concept of “‘perfec- 
tion” in the strict sense is not iden- 
tical with that of “state of perfec- 
tion,” but has a far wider applica- 
tion. We can find examples of heroic 
Christian perfection, the perfection 
of the Gospels and of the Cross of 
Christ, in persons who are not in 
any of the “states of perfection.” 


The tendency to perfection 


We understand, then, by “tend- 
ing to perfection,” an habitual dis- 
position of the Christian soul, by 
which—not content with merely 
fulfilling the duties binding on her 
under pain of sin—she gives her- 
self entirely to God, to love Him 
and to serve Him, and she conse- 
crates herself, with the same end in 
view, to the service of her neighbor. 

The perfection of all free human 
activity, as well as that of every 
rational creature, consists in volun- 
tary adherence to God. For a rea- 
son which derives from the very 


* An English translation of Sedes sapientiae appeared in THE Pore Speaks (Winter 
1956-57) v. 3, no. 3, p. 287. Reprints are available-—Ed. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, December 12, 1957. French text. Translation 
by Brother Charles Henry, F.S.C., member of the executive committee of the Con- 


ference of Major Superiors of the U.S.A. 


The Congress of the States of Perfection brought together major superiors of 
religious congregations from thirty-one countries. American delegates were Very 
Rev. Celsus Wheeler, O.F.M., president of the Conference of Major Superiors of the 
U.S.A., and Very Rev. Charles Burns, O.M.I., a member of the Conference’s execu- 


tive committee. 
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condition of the creature, that per- 
fection is obligatory: it is neces- 
sary to tend toward perfection un- 
der pain of missing one’s last end. 
We do not have to enumerate its 
elements here. It is Our intention 
merely to speak of that habitual 
and permanent tendency, which, 
going beyond all that falls under 
the notion of obligation, embraces 
the whole man in order to conse- 
crate him without reserve to the 
service of God. That perfection con- 
sists, par excellence, in union with 
God, brought about by charity. It. 
is accomplished, consequently, in 
charity. It is also called a perpetual 
and entire holocaust of oneself, un- 
dertaken for the love of God and in 
order deliberately to manifest one’s 
love for Him. 

The ideal of Christian perfection 
is intrinsically allied to the teach- 
ings of Christ, in particular to the 
evangelical counsels, to His life, His 
passion, and His death—inexhaus- 
tible fountains whence the heroism 
of all Christian generations draws 
its strength. It embraces also the 
mission of Christ for them, that is, 
the service of the Church, accom- 
plished through love of the Lord, 
in the position and according to the 
function proper to each one in the 
ensemble of the Mystical Body. 


The secular institute 


Every Christian is invited to 
tend to this ideal with all his pow- 
ers, but he realizes it in a complete 
and more sure way in the three 
“states of perfection,” according 
to the manner described by Canon 
Law and the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions already mentioned. In par- 
ticular, the Constitution Provida 
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Mater of February 2, 1947, on 
“secular institutes,” gives access to 
the states of perfection to the great- 
est possible number of souls, who 
today ardently aspire to the more 
perfect life. It is true that that 
Constitution affirms that associa- 
tions not satisfying the prescribed 
norms do not constitute “states of 
perfection,” but it does not imply 
thereby that outside the “states of 
perfection” there does not exist a 
true tending to perfection. 

We think at this moment of the 
large number of men and women 
of all conditions, who have assumed 
in the modern world the most var- 
ied and diverse professions and re- 
sponsibilities, and who, through 
love of God and in order to serve 
Him in their neighbor, consecrate 
to Him their person and all their 
activity. They bind themselves to 
the practice of the evangelical coun- 
sels by private and secret vows, 
known to God alone, and allow 
themselves to be guided, in all that 
concerns the submission of obedi- 
ence and poverty, by those whom 
the Church has judged suitable to 
give such guidance, and to whom 
she has confided the responsibility 
of directing others in the pursuit 
of perfection. None of the elements 
which constitute Christian perfec- 
tion and the effective tending to 
its acquisition is beyond the reach 
of these men and women; they 
truly participate in them, there- 
fore, even though they are not en- 
gaged in any juridical and canon- 
ical state of perfection. 


Conditions of modern life 


It is clear that Christian perfec- 
tion, in the essential elements of its 
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definition and of its realization, has 
no need of any renovation or adap- 
tation. But since the conditions of 
modern life undergo profound 
changes, the manner of devoting 
oneself to the pursuit of perfection 
will require modifications. These 
changes will affect both those who 
live in a state of perfection and 
those who do not, but especially the 
latter, and above all if they belong 
to an elevated social rank or exer- 
cise’ great responsibilities. They 
are constrained, in such circum- 
stances, to surround themselves 
with a certain degree of affluence, 
to participate in official festivities, 
to use costly means of transpor- 
tation—all of which seem difficult 
to reconcile with a constant concern 
to mortify some desire or other in 
order to follow and imitate the 
poor and humble Christ. And yet, 
in the midst of material goods, 
they do not waver in any way 
from the entire consecration of 
themselves to God, and do not cease 
to offer to the Lord a holocaust 
without reserve. Such is the work 


*of grace, which operates in man 


according to the word of Christ, 
“Things that are impossible with 
men are possible with God.” (Luke 
18, 27) 


II 
THE STATES OF PERFECTION 


We shall now give our attention 
exclusively to the problems of adap- 
tation and renovation in the “states 
of perfection,” and We shall con- 
sider first, the persons who com- 
pose them, then the communities 
themselves, in their tending toward 
perfection. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE STATES 
OF PERFECTION 


On the subject of individual per- 
sons, We shall emphasize one point 
only, namely, that what We have 
said in the first part of Our dis- 
course, on the perfection of the 
Christian life in general, applies as 
well to all the members of the 
“states of perfection,” and forms 
their first and essential duty, 
whether they be subjects or supe- 
riors. They should unite themselves 
to God by charity, and offer them- 
selves to Him as a holocaust, to imi- 
tate and follow Christ, His doctrine, 
His life, His Cross, to consecrate 
themselves to the service of Christ’s 
work, the Church, as chosen and 
active members of the Mystical 
Body. 

But once that essential obligation 
is firmly established, nothing pro- 
hibits one from considering the re- 
novation and adaptation of the 
means to realize this obligation, 
never failing in the respect due to 
tradition, and without departing 
from the prescriptions that the 
Constitutions consider inviolable. 
Subjects will observe, furthermore, 
that religious discipline, which pro- 
hibits them from arrogating to 
themselves what is invested in the 
competency of superiors, and from 
undertaking on their own initiative 
changes which they cannot attempt 
without the authorization of their 
superiors. 


THE COMMUNITIES THEMSELVES 


A first point presents itself for 
Our examination: the mutual rela- 
tions between the community as a 
whole and the individual members, 
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subjects and superiors, who com- 
pose it. Two important elements 
here demand Our consideration: 
first, the characteristic spirit by 
which the mutual relations of com- 
munities with their members are 
expressed; then, the obstacles 
which arise from certain prejud- 
ices against religious obedience, the 
virtue on which depends essentially 
the renovation of the spirit proper 
to the community. 

An organized society is a whole; 
it has an aspect that is characteris- 
tic of it, which each one of the 
members helps to form. All effort 
at adaptation, undertaken within 
the group, necessarily involves cer- 
tain modifications of its proper 
spirit. That is to say, its most vital 
sensibilities are affected to some 
degree. Now, every society wants 
to keep its spirit intact, as is its 
right and its duty; it desires to see 
its members impregnated with this 
spirit, and preoccupied with the 
task of filling their lives with it. 
The Church and the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs, in approving a definite type 
of life, intend that it be preserved 
in all its purity, and they watch 
over it with care. 

If we agree in recognizing that it 
is the major superiors who have the 
right to point out to their subjects 
the spirit of their community, a 
question still remains for all of us 
to answer: where shall we find 
the objective expression of that 
spirit? The major superiors cannot 
decide it according to their taste 
or their impression, even in all good 
faith and sincerity. If the major 
superior is also the founder, and if 
he has received from the Church 
the approbation of his personal 
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ideas as the norm of a state of per- 
fection, he has a perfect right to 
appeal to his own intentions. But, 
where he is not the founder, he 
should have recourse to the idea of 
the founder as it is expressed in 
the Constitutions approved by the 
Church. It is not sufficient for him, 
then, to have a subjective convic- 
tion, even one supported by an iso- 
lated passage of the Constitutions. 

When the superior proposes to 
the members of his community the 
true spirit of the founder, he exer- 
cises his right, and the subjects 
should in conscience obey him. The 
rights of superiors and the duties of 
subjects are in this matter correla- 
tive. It is ever the intention of the 
Church and of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs to defend these rights and to 
urge these duties, but without tres- 
passing upon just limitations. To 
avoid annoyance to each other and 
to preserve peace, it is sufficient 
that each recognize and employ this 
norm, which has been that of the 
Church and of the Popes through 
the centuries, and remains ever in 
force. 


Objections to religious obedience 


To pass now to the current diffi- 
culties concerning religious obedi- 
ence, it has been observed that the 
movement of adaptation has pro- 
voked in this domain a certain ten- 
sion; not that a sincere desire to 
tend to perfection through obedi- 
ence is wanting, but because certain 
aspects of obedience are empha- 
sized today which even serious reli- 
gious, religious of delicate con- 
science, would wish to see disap- 
pear. 

Obedience is accused, particular- 
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ly, of putting the human dignity of 
the religious in peril, of hindering 
the maturing of his personality, of 
deflecting his orientation toward 
God alone. These objections, it 
seems, arise from certain disillu- 
sionments experienced personally 
or observed in others, and they are 
also related to various juridical 
considerations. 

In order to dispel the feeling of 
sadness which arises from erro- 
neous interpretation of the prin- 
ciples which govern the religious 
life, or from practical errors in 
their application, let Us recall first 
of all the word of our Savior, 
“Come to me, all you who labor and 
are burdened, and I will give you 
rest, ... and learn from me, for I 
am meek and humble of heart; and 
you will find rest for your souls.” 
(Matt. 11, 29) And if our Lord 
thus exhorts men to take His yoke 
upon them, it is in order to teach 
them that beyond legal observance, 
easily burdensome and hard to 
endure, they have to discover the 
sense of true submission and of 
Christian humility. Far from of- 
“fending the dignity of him who 
submits to them, these virtues free 
him interiorly; they represent to 
him the acceptance of his state of 
subjection not as a restraint im- 
posed from without, but as a giving 
of himself back to God, whose Will 
is expressed through the visible 
authority of those who are com- 
missioned to command. The supe- 
rior, on his part, will exercise his 
powers in the same evangelical 
spirit: “Let him who is greatest 
among you become as the youngest, 
and him who is the chief as the 
servant.” (Luke 22, 26) The nec- 
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essary firmness of the superior 
will, then, always be accompanied 
by a deep respect and by the tender- 
ness of a paternal heart. 


The development of the personality 


Is the religious state an obstacle 
to the harmonious development of 
the human personality? Does it 
force it to remain in a certain 
childishness, as some allege? 

Just observe without prejudice 
the conduct of the men and the 
women who are members of the 
states of perfection! No one would 
dare to affirm, certainly, that the 
majority of them suffer from child- 
ishness in their intellectual or emo- 
tional life, or in their activity. And, 
pursuing the objection a step fur- 
ther, it can not be claimed that the 
communities and the superiors con- 
strain them to adopt in the course 
of time manners of thought and 
action which give rise to this re- 
proach. Those who so complain 
ought to recall that St. Paul, in 
pointing out to the faithful the 
goal of a life ordered according to 
faith, invites them to “grow up as 
the Body of Christ grows” until 
they attain “the perfect manhood, 
to the mature measure of the full- 
ness of Christ. Thus, we shall no 
longer be children, tossed to and 
fro.” (Eph. 4, 12-183) The apostle, 
therefore, does not permit the 
faithful to surrender to childish- 
ness, but he demands that they be- 
come “perfect men.” Furthermore, 
in the first epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, he rejects in the most explicit 
terms all manner of childish think- 
ing and acting on the part of adult 
Christians. “When I was a child, I 
spoke as a child, I felt as a child, I 
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thought as a child. Now that I have 
become a man, I have put away the 
things of a child.” (1 Cor. 13, 11) 

This text We cited once before, in 
Our allocution of April 18, 1952, on 
the education of the Christian con- 
science, in order to recall that the 
role of a sound education is to teach 
men to make judicious use of their 
liberty and to learn to do without 
the teacher. Let every member of 
the states of perfection, superior 
and subject, make personal appli- 
cation of the words of the Apostle; 
then, all danger of childishness will 
vanish, without loss of respect for 
legitimate authority or of sincere 
submission to its decisions. 

We will not tarry over what We 
said in Our allocution of December 
8, 1950, at the first Congress of the 
States of Perfection, in answer to 
the objections advanced against an 
alleged lessening of the personal 
and social value of the religious: if 
his rights suffer a certain limita- 
tion, the state to which he belongs 
and the offering that he makes of 
himself by obedience confer on him 
a dignity which generously recom- 
penses him for the sacrifice he 
freely makes. 


The motive of religious obedience 


The argument is also advanced 
against obedience that the depend- 
ence of man on his superior is op- 
posed to the supreme and direct do- 
minion of God over the conscience. 
To allege that one man depends on 
another even in his personal life 
and activity, is that not to confer 
on the superior prerogatives re- 
served to God alone? 

The fact is that the Church has 
never defended or approved such a 
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thesis. It regards obedience as a 
means to lead man to God. Because 
the motive that inspired it is that 
of union with God, and because 
its end is increase in charity, the 
superior in no wise constitutes an 
obstacle between God and the sub- 
ject, nor does he turn to his own 
profit the homage addressed to God. 
The superior can command only in 
the name of the Lord and in vir- 
tue of the powers of his charge; 
and the subject should obey only 
through love of Christ and not for 
human motives of utility or propri- 
ety, still less through pure com- 
pulsion. In this way, he will pre- 
serve, in the most complete submis- 
sion, the joyous eagerness of one 
who ratifies, by the concrete acts of 
each day, the total gift of himself 
to his one and only Master. 


Union and cooperation 


The program of your Second 
General Congress indicates that 
you will be giving ample treatment 
to the relations of the communities 
with one another, as part of the 
movement of renovation and adap- 
tation which you pursue. Besides, it 
is not Our intention to enter into 
details here. We are confident, 
moreover, that the regulations es- 
tablished by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Religious will be faithfully 
observed. 

It will be sufficient for Us to re- 
call that, while respecting the dis- 
tinctions which exist and which 
ought to exist among the commu- 
nities, it is necessary that you tend 
with sincerity and friendliness to- 
ward unity and cooperation. There 
exists, in fact, a sort of “common 
good” of the religious communities, 
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which supposes that each one is 
moved to be thoughtful of the oth- 
ers and to adapt itself to the exigen- 
cies of coordination, which requires 
necessarily some renouncement in 
view of the common good. 

Of your communities, united by 
divine grace in the Body of the 
Church, the words of St. Paul in the 
well-known passage of first Corin- 
thians (12, 12-27), on the relations 
of the members to one another, are 
applicable by analogy: each of 
those who are part of the Body 
merit by this title the help and the 
cooperation of all, in view of the 
one common good, that of the 
Church. It is easy to deduce from 
this the sentiments of esteem, of 
friendliness, of kindness, the de- 
sire to cooperate, the holy emula- 
tion, the magnanimous disinterest- 
edness, which will preside over the 
relations of the communities with 
one another. Each member ought, 
assuredly, to preserve its nature 
and its own function in the body, 
but it should also understand and 
respect the function of the others, 


‘and know how to work with them 


in view of the greatest common 
good. 


Religious and the Holy See 


What concerns the relations of 
the states of perfection with the 
Vicar of Christ and the Holy See 
need hardly be recalled: the pre- 
rogatives of the Apostolic See, 
which are founded on the institu- 
tion of Christ Himself, and which 
the Church in the course of the cen- 
turies has only made more clear 
and precise, must remain undim- 
inished and sacred. If the faithful 
are to respect them and conform to 


them, those who are in the state of 
perfection must give an example 
to all in this matter. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to seek and to main- 
tain contact with the Holy See. In 
the Encyclical Humani generis We 
have pointed out clearly that the 
will to avoid this contact and to 
keep oneself at a distance was an 
important reason for the errors and 
the aberrations which are pointed 
out therein, and this regrettable 
attitude was the fault in particular 
of certain members of the states of 
perfection. This contact, to be 
efficacious, will be full of confi- 
dence, of sincerity, of docility. 

The Apostolic See desires to re- 
ceive from you information, not 
merely true but also complete, 
which will enable it to know the 
true state of each community in 
what concerns doctrine and life, 
ascetic formation and observance, 
religious discipline and temporal 
administration, and so on. Then 
only is it possible to promote the 
good and to correct the evil before 
it goes too far, because-when the 
favorable dispositions of which We 
speak are present, the replies, rules, 
and instructions of the Holy See 
produce their fruit. 


*“Centralization”’ 


Still another matter about which 
We would like to say a timely word 
is the desire for “centralization” 
that many reproachfully ascribe to 
the Holy See. The word “centrali- 
zation” can designate a system of 
government which claims all power 
for itself, decides everything, di- 
rects everything, reducing subordi- 
nates to the status of mere instru- 
ments. Such a system of centrali- 
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zation is absolutely foreign to the 
spirit of the Roman Pontiffs and of 
the Apostolic See. But the Holy 
See cannot renounce its preroga- 
tive of being the directing center 
of the Church. While leaving to 
superiors the initiative provided 
in the Constitutions, it must pre- 
serve its right and exercise its 
function of vigilance. 

What should be said on the sub- 
ject of renovation and adaptation 
in the relations of the communities 
with one another and with the Holy 
See, is sufficiently indicated, it 
seems to Us, in your program. The 
principles which We have reviewed 
indicate the direction to be taken 
and We do not doubt that you will 
know how to investigate them thor- 
oughly and with profit. 


Conclusion 


The terrain of perfection, in 
which We have walked with you 
a little, is quite vast and quite beau- 
tiful; there remain some sections 
of it still to be explored. We have 
focused your attention on perfec- 
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tion in general and on perfection 
in the “state of perfection.” Nu- 
merous in our day are not only 
the clerics and religious who are 
interested in these matters, but the 
laity as well. In the presence of 
certain modern ideas and princi- 
ples, both groups perceive serious 
and complex problems, whose solu- 
tion, however, is beyond them, de- 
spite their eagerness to find it. That 
is why We have wished to bring 
them some illumination, by recall- 
ing the principles that lead to the 
desired solution. 

In closing this discourse, We will 
leave you yet one more thought of 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (3, 14): “Above all these 
things have charity, which is the 
bond of perfection.” Beyond all 
problems and discussions, seek first 
union with God, and you will ad- 
vance toward perfection without 
ceasing. Such is the grace that We 
wish for you and which We im- 
plore for you from the Most High 
as We bestow on you from the bot- 
tom of Our heart, Our paternal 
Apostolic Benediction. 











Moral Problems in Fashion Design 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to a Congress 
of the “Latin Union of High Fashion” 


Di gran cuore 


ELOVED sons and daughters, 
promoters and associates of 
the “Latin Union of High 

Fashion,” We heartily extend to 
you Our paternal welcome. 

You have seen fit to come here 
to give Us testimony of your filial 
devotion and, at the same time, to 
seek heaven’s favor on your Union. 
From its very inception you placed 
it under the auspices of Him Whose 
glory must be the end of every hu- 
man activity, even of those that are 


apparently profane, according to 


the precept of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles: “Whether you eat or 
drink, or do anything else, do all 
for the glory of God” (1 Cor. 10, 
31). 


A delicate and complex problem 


You propose to examine from the 
Christian point of view and with 
Christian intent a problem which is 
as delicate as it is complex. Its 
moral aspects cannot be ignored. 
It is a constant object of attention 
and anxiety for those whose task 
it is, by reason of their duties in 
the family, in society, and in the 
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Church, to preserve souls from the 
snares of corruption and to protect 
the whole community from moral 
decadence: the problem of fash- 
ions, especially women’s fashions. 

It is right and proper that your 
generous intentions should receive 
Our gratitude and that of the 
Church, and that your Union, born 
of and inspired by a sound religious 
and civic sense, should receive Our 
fervent wishes for the achievement, 
through the enlightened self-disci- 
pline of fashion designers, of the 
twofold aim expressed in your stat- 
utes: to improve the moral condi- 
tion of this important sector of 
public life, and to help raise fash- 
ions to the level of an instrument 
and expression of well-intentioned 
civility. 

Since We wish to encourage such 
a praiseworthy enterprise, We have 
willingly consented to your request 
that We set out Our thoughts to 
you, particularly on the proper for- 
mulation of the problem and, most 
important of all, its moral aspects. 
We shall also make some practical 
suggestions which may guarantee 
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to the Union a well-accepted au- 
thority in this highly controversial 
field. 


I 


GENERAL ASPECTS 
OF FASHIONS 


Following that counsel of ancient 
wisdom which finds in the purposes 
of things both the ultimate cri- 
terion for every theoretical eval- 
uation and the certainty of moral 
principles, it will be useful to recall 
those aims which man has always 
established for himself where his 
clothing is concerned. 


Three reasons for clothing: 


Without doubt he obeys the fa- 
miliar requirements of hygiene, de- 
cency, and adornment. These are 
three necessities so deeply rooted 
in nature that they cannot be dis- 
regarded or contradicted without 
provoking hostility and prejudice. 
They are as necessary today as 
they were yesterday; they are 
found among almost every people; 
they can be seen at every stage of 
the wide scale in which the natural 
necessity of clothing is historically 
and ethnologically manifested. 

It is important to note the strict 
and close interdependence that 
binds these three necessities, de- 
spite the fact that they derive from 
three different sources. The first 
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is derived from man’s physical na- 
ture; the second from his spiritual 
nature; the third from his psycho- 
logical and artistic nature. 


- - - hygiene 


The hygienic requirements of 
clothing concern mostly the cli- 
mate, its variations, and other ex- 
ternal factors, as possible causes 
of discomfort or illness. It follows 
from the above-mentioned inter- 
dependence that hygienic reasons— 
or, rather, pretexts—cannot serve 
to justify a deplorable license, es- 
pecially in public, aside from ex- 
ceptional cases of proven necessity. 
But even in these cases, every well- 
bred soul would be unable to avoid 
the distress of an involuntary feel- 
ing of confusion, outwardly ex- 
pressed by natural blushing. 

In the same way, a manner of 
dressing which is harmful to health 
—and there are no few examples 
of this in the history of style— 
cannot be considered legitimate on 
the pretext of beauty. On the 
other hand, the common rules of 
decency must give way to the needs 
of a medical cure which, although 
it may seem to violate them, ac- 
tually respects them when all due 
moral precautions are employed. 


- » « decency 


Equally obvious, as the origin 
and purpose of clothing, is the nat- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, November 9, 1957. Italian text. Translation 
based in part on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

This address was delivered to an international congress of the Latin Union for 
High Fashion, an organization recently established in Rome fo develop European 
fashions for a common world-market. This is the lengthiest discussion any Pope 
has given to the moral problems raised by dress and fashions. 
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ural requirement of decency, un- 
derstood either in the wider sense, 
which includes proper consideration 
for the sensitivity of others to ob- 
jects that are unsightly, or, above 
all, as a defense of moral honesty 
and a shield against disordered 
sensuality. 

The strange opinion which attrib- 
utes the sense of modesty to one 
type of education or another, and 
even considers modesty a concep- 
tual deformation of innocent real- 
ity, a false product of civilization, 
a stimulus to dishonesty, and source 
of hypocrisy, is not supported by 
any valid reason. On the contrary, 
it finds explicit condemnation in 
the resulting repugnance with 
which they are viewed who dare to 
adopt this point of view as a way 
of life. Thus the soundness of com- 
mon sense, manifest in universal 
usage, is confirmed. 

Natural decency in its strictly 
moral sense, whatever its origin 
may be, is founded on the innate 
and more or less conscious tendency 
of every person to defend his per- 
sonal physical good from the in- 
* discriminate desires of others so 
that he may reserve it, with pru- 
dent choice of circumstances, to 
those wise purnoses of the Crea- 
tor which He Himself has placed 
under the protective cover of chas- 
tity and modesty. 

This second virtue, modesty— 
the very word “modesty” comes 
from modus, a measure or limit— 
probably better expresses the func- 
tion of governing and dominating 
the passions, especially sensual pas- 
sions. It is the natural bulwark of 
chastity. It is its effective rampart, 
because it moderates acts closely 
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connected with the very object of 
chastity. 

Modesty makes man hear its 
warning, like a forward sentinel, 
from the moment he acquires the 
use of reason, even before he learns 
the full meaning and purpose of 
chastity. It accompanies him 
throughout his entire life and de- 
mands that certain acts, which are 
good in themselves because they 
are divinely established, should be 
protected by a discreet veil of shad- 
ow and the reserve of silence, in 
order to confer on them the respect 
owed the dignity of their great pur- 
pose. It is therefore just that mod- 
esty, as the depository of such pre- 
cious possessions, should claim for 
itself an authority prevailing over 
every other tendency and every ca- 
price, and should preside over the 
determination of fashions in cloth- 
ing. 


«.. and adornment 


And here we arrive at the third 
purpose of clothing, from which 
fashions draw their origin more 
directly, and which responds to the 
innate need, more greatly felt by 
woman, to enhance the beauty and 
dignity of the person with the 
same means that are suitable to 
satisfy the other two purposes. 

In order to avoid restricting the 
scope of this third requirement to 
mere physical beauty, and, even 
more, to avoid associating fashion 
with lust for seduction as its first 
and only reason, the term adorn- 
ment is preferable to beautification. 

This penchant for the adornment 
of one’s own person clearly derives 
from nature, and is therefore legit- 
imate. 
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Over and above the function of 
clothing which hides physical im- 
perfections, youth asks for clothing 
which has an attractiveness and 
splendor that sing the happy 
themes of the spring of life, and 
which facilitates, in harmony with 
the rules of modesty, the psycholog- 
ical prerequisites necessary for the 
formation of new families. At the 
same time, those of mature age 
seek to obtain from appropriate 
clothing an aura of dignity, seri- 
ousness, and serene happiness. 

In those cases in which the aim 
is to enhance the moral beauty of 
the person, the style of the clothes 
will be such as almost to eclipse 
physical beauty in the austere 
shadow of concealment, to distract 
the attention of the senses, and 
concentrate reflection on the spirit. 


The language of clothing 


Considered under this wider as- 
pect, clothing has its own multi- 
form and efficacious language. At 
times it is a spontaneous and faith- 
ful interpretation of sentiments 
and habits; at other times it is 
conventional, affected, and there- 
fore hardly sincere. 

Clothing expresses joy and sor- 
row, authority and power, pride 
and simplicity, wealth and poverty, 
the sacred and the profane. The 
specific form of this expression de- 
pends on the traditions and the cul- 
ture of a particular people; it 
changes all the more slowly as the 
institutions, characters, and senti- 
ments that the styles interpret are 
the more stable. 


The nature of “fashion” 


Fashion—an ancient art of un- 
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certain origins, which is made com- 
plex by the psychological and social 
factors it involves—applies itself 
expressly to the enhancement of 
physical beauty. At present, fash- 
ion has achieved an indisputable 
importance in public life, whether 
as an aesthetic expression of cus- 
toms, or as an interpretation of 
public demand and a focal point of 
substantial economic interests. 

A profound observation of the 
phenomena of fashions will reveal 
that they are not only extravagant 
in their form, but are also the meet- 
ing point of such different psycho- 
logical and moral factors as taste 
for beauty, thirst for novelty, af- 
firmation of the personality, intol- 
erance of monotony, no less than 
luxury, ambition, and vanity. 

Fashion is actually elegance, con- 
ditioned, however, by constant 
change in such a way that its own 
instability confers a distinctive 
mark upon it. The reason for the 
constant change of fashions, which 
has now become seasonal—changes 
which are slower in basic lines, but 
extremely rapid in secondary vari- 
ations—seems to be a desire to 
surpass the past. It is facilitated 
by the frantic character of the pres- 
ent era, which has a tremendous ca- 
pacity for burning up in a short 
time all that is meant to satisfy the 
fantasy and the senses. 

It is understandable that new 
generations intent upon their own 
future—a_ different and _ better 
dream than that of their fathers— 
should feel the need to detach them- 
selves from those forms, not only 
of clothing but also of objects and 
ornaments, which most obviously 
recall a way of life that they wish 
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to surpass. But the extreme insta- 
bility of present-day styles is de- 
termined above all by the will of 
its artificers and guides, who have 
at their disposal such means, un- 
known in the past, as an enormous 
and varied textile production, the 
inventive fertility of fashion de- 
signers, and easy means of “launch- 
ing” fashions in the press, movies, 
television, exhibits, and fashion 
shows. 

The rapidity of change is further 
stimulated by a kind of silent com- 
petition, not really new, between 
the “elite” who wish to assert their 
own personality with original 
forms of clothing, and the public 
who immediately convert them to 
their own use with more or less 
good imitations. Nor can one over- 
look another subtle and decadent 
reason, namely, the effort of those 
“stylists” who play on the factor 
of seduction in order to insure the 
success of their “creations,” being 
well aware of the effect that con- 
stantly repeated surprise and nov- 
elty create. 


The economics of fashion 


It is another characteristic of 
today’s fashions that, although 
they remain principally an aesthe- 
tic fact, they have also become an 
economic element of great propor- 
tions. The few established fash- 
ion-shops which once dictated un- 
disputed rules of elegance from 
this or that metropolis to the world 
of European culture have now been 
replaced by a number of financially 
powerful organizations which, 
while they supply the demand for 
clothing, also form popular tastes 
and constantly work to promote in- 
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creasing demands for their own 
market. 

The reasons for this transforma- 
tion are to be found, first of all, in 
the so-called “democratization” of 
fashion through which an increas- 
ing number of individuals fall un- 
der the spell of elegance and, sec- 
ondly, in technical progress which 
makes it possible to turn out mass- 
produced styles that would other- 
wise be expensive but have now be- 
come easy to acquire on the so- 
called “ready-made” market. 

Thus was the world of fashion 
born, a world which includes artists 
and craftsmen, manufacturers and 
merchants, publishers and critics, 
as well as an entire class of humble 
workers who draw their income 
from fashions. 


The fashion-designer 


Although the economic factor is 
the driving force of this activity, 
its soul is always the “stylist,” the 
person who, through a clever choice 
of materials, colors, cut, line, and 
accessory ornaments, gives life to 
a new and expressive style that 
pleases the public. It is needless to 
list the difficulties of this art, the 
fruit of genius and skill and, even 
more, of a sensitivity to the taste 
of the moment. 

A style destined for certain suc- 
cess acquires the importance of 
an invention. It is surrounded by 
secrecy while waiting to be 
“launched.” Once on the market, it 
brings in high prices, while the 
information media give it wide pub- 
licity almost as though it were an 
event of national importance. 

The influence of fashion-design- 
ers is so strong that the textile 
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industry lets its production be 
guided by them, both in quantity 
and in quality. Their social influ- 
ence is equally great in interpreting 
public customs, for if fashions have 
been the external expression of the 
usages of people in the past, today 
they have become ever more so— 
from the time when this phenome- 
non, fashions, began to be the re- 
sult of reflection and study. 


“High fashion” 


But the formation of the tastes 
and preferences of the people and 
the guidance of society toward seri- 
ous or decadent habits does not 
depend on the fashion designers 
alone. It depends also on the whole 
organized complexus of the fashion 
industry, especially upon produc- 
tion houses and critics in that more 
refined sector which finds its clients 
in the upper social classes and 
takes the name of “high fashion,” 
as if to designate the source of 
the currents that people will later 
follow almost blindly, under what 
appears to be some magic compul- 
sion. 

Now, since so many important 
values are involved in and some- 
times endangered by styles, as We 
have rapidly outlined, it seems 
providential that persons should en- 
ter upon the scene who have re- 
ceived a technical and Christian 
preparation and want to help free 
styles from those tendencies that 
are not commendable. 

These are persons who see in 
styles the art of knowing how to 
dress, whose aim is certainly, 


though only partially, to enhance 
the beauty of the body, but with 
such moderation that the body, the 
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masterpiece of divine creation, will 
not be obscured but, on the con- 
trary, in the words of the Prince 
of the Apostles, will be exalted “‘in 
the imperishableness of a quiet and 
gentle spirit, which is of great price 
in the sight of God” (I Peter 3, 4). 


I 


THE MORAL PROBLEM OF 
FASHION AND ITS SOLUTIONS 


The problem of fashion consists 
in the harmonious reconciliation of 
a person’s exterior ornamentation 
with the interior of a “quiet and 
modest spirit.” 

However, some people ask them- 
selves if there really is a moral 
problem in such an exterior, con- 
tingent, and relative fact as fash- 
ion. And, granted that there is, 
they ask in what terms this prob- 
lem is to be' set forth and accord- 
ing to what principles it must be 
solved. 

This is not the place to protest 
at length against the insistent at- 
tempts of many contemporaries to 
separate the exterior activities of 
man from the moral realm as if the 
two belonged to different universes, 
as if man himself were not the sub- 
ject and the object of the moral 
realm and, therefore, responsible 
before the Sovereign Regulator of 
all things. 

It is quite true that styles, like 
art, science, politics, and other so- 
called profane activities, follow 
their own rules to attain the imme- 
diate ends for which they are in- 
tended. However, their subject is 
invariably man who cannot pre- 
scind from directing these activities 
to his ultimate and supreme end. 
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There exists, then, the moral 
problem of styles, not only insofar 
as they concern a generically hu- 
man activity, but more specifically 
insofar as this activity is carried 
out in a field common to, or at least 
very close to, evident moral values. 
The problem is especially great in- 
sofar as the aims of styles—aims 
that are good in themselves—are 
likely to be twisted by the wicked 
tendencies of a human nature 
which is fallen through original 
sin, and thus fashions can be 
changed into occasions of sin and 
scandal. 


Ecclesiastical severity 


This inclination of a corrupt na- 
ture to abuse fashions has fre- 
quently led ecclesiastical tradition 
to treat fashions with suspicion and 
severe judgment, as expressed with 
intense firmness by notable sacred 
speakers and by zealous mission- 
aries, even to the point of “burning 
vain objects” which, according to 
the usages and austerity of those 
times, was esteemed as effective 
eloquence by the people. 

From these manifestations of se- 
verity, which basically showed the 
maternal concern of the Church for 
the welfare of souls and the moral 
values of civilization, one cannot 
argue, however, that Christianity 
exacts almost a renunciation of re- 
spect and care for the physical per- 
son and its external decorum. Who- 
ever would draw this conclusion 
would be forgetting what the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles wrote: “In like 
manner I wish women to be de- 
cently dressed, adorning themselves 
with modesty and dignity” (I Tim. 
2, 9). 
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The Church’s positive attitude 


The Church, on the contrary, 
does not censure or condemn styles 
when they are meant for the proper 
decorum and ornamentation of the 
body, but she never fails to warn 
the faithful against being easily 
led astray by them. 

This positive attitude of the 
Church derives from reasons far 
higher than the mere aesthetic or 
hedonistic considerations which 
have been assumed by a renewed 
paganism. The Church knows and 
teaches that the human body, which 
is God’s masterpiece in the visible 
world, and which has been placed 
at the service of the soul, was ele- 
vated by the Divine Redeemer to 
the rank of a temple and an instru- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, and as 
such must be respected. The body’s 
beauty must therefore not be ex- 
alted as an end in itself, much less 
in such guise as will defile the dig- 
nity it has been endowed with. 


Moral evaluation of attire 


Speaking in concrete terms, it 
cannot be denied that along with 
seemly styles there are also im- 
modest fashions that create con- 
fusion in well-ordered minds and 
can even be an incentive to evil. 
It is always difficult to indicate 
with universal norms the border- 
line between seemliness and shame- 
lessness because the moral evalu- 
ation of attire depends on many 
factors. However, the so-called 
relativity of fashions with respect 
to times, places, persons, and edu- 
cation is not a valid reason to re- 
nounce a@ priori a moral judgment 
on this or that fashion which, for 
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the time being, violates the limits 
of normal decency. 

The sense of decency, almost 
without being consulted on the mat- 
ter, gives immediate warning as to 
where immodesty and seduction, 
idolatry of matter and luxury, or 
only frivolity, are concealed. And 
if the artificers of shameless fash- 
ions are skilled in the trafficking of 
perversion, mixing it into an en- 
semble of aesthetic elements that 
are good in themselves, human 
sensuality is unfortunately even 
more skillful in discovering it and 
is ready to fall under its spell. 

Here as elsewhere, greater sensi- 
tivity to this warning against the 
snares of evil, far from being 
grounds for criticizing those who 
possess it, as though it were a sign 
of interior depravity, is actually a 
mark of an upright soul and of 
watchfulness over the passions. 

Yet, no matter how broad and 
changeable the relative morals of 
styles may be, there is always an 
absolute norm to be kept after 
having heard the admonition of 
conscience warning against ap- 
proaching danger: style must nev- 
er be a proximate occasion of sin. 


The element of intent 


Among the objective elements 
that concur to make an immodest 
style there is, first and foremost, 
the evil intention of its makers. 
Where these seek to create unchaste 
ideas and sensations through their 
fashions, there is present a tech- 
nique of disguised malice. They 
know, among other things, that 
boldness in such matters cannot be 
pushed beyond certain limits, but 
they also know that the desired 
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effect is close to these limits, and 
that a clever combination of seri- 
ous and artistic elements with 
others that are less worthy is high- 
ly suited to capturing the fancy 
and the senses. For they realize 
that a fashion thus devised will 
be acceptable to a client who seeks 
such an effect, but will not com- 
promise, at least in their opinion, 
the good name of upright clients. 

Every restoration of decency to 
style must, therefore, begin with 
the intention of those who design 
and those who wear. In both there 
must be an awakening of the con- 
science as to their responsibility 
for the tragic consequences that 
could result from clothing which is 
overly bold, especially if it is worn 
in public. 


Immodesty 


More basically, the immorality of 
some styles depends in great part 
on excesses either of immodesty or 
luxury. An excess of immodesty in 
fashion involves, in practice, the 
cut of the garment. The garment 
must not be evaluated according to 
the estimation of a decadent or 
already corrupt society, but accord- 
ing to the aspirations of a society 
which prizes the dignity and seri- 
ousness of its public attire. 

It is often said almost with pas- 
sive resignation that fashions re- 
flect the customs of a people. But 
it would be more exact and much 
more useful to say that they ex- 
press the decision and moral direc- 
tion that a nation intends to take: 
either to be shipwrecked in licen- 
tiousness or maintain itself at the 
level to which it has been raised by 
religion and civilization. 
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Luxury 


No less unfortunate, although in 
a different area, are excesses of 
style when it is assigned the task of 
satisfying a thirst for luxury. The 
small merit which luxury has as a 
source of labor is almost always 
nullified by the grave disorders that 
derive from it in public and private 
life. Prescinding from the dissipa- 
tion of wealth which excessive lux- 
ury demands of its worshippers, 
who will more often than not end 
by being devoured by it, it always 
insults the integrity of those who 
live by their own toil, and it dis- 
plays a cynicism toward poverty, 
either by flaunting too easy gains 
or by breeding suspicion about the 
way of life of those who surround 
themselves with it. Where moral 
consciousness does not succeed in 
moderating the use of riches, even 
if they are honestly acquired, either 
frightful barriers will be raised be- 
tween classes, or the entire society 
will be set adrift, exhausted by the 
race toward a utopia of material 


- happiness. 


In indicating the harm that a 
lack of restraint in styles can do 
to individuals and society, We do 
not intend to suggest that the ex- 
pansive force or the creative genius 
of fashion designers should be re- 
pressed, nor that fashion should be 
reduced to unchanging forms, to 
monotony or to dismal severity. On 
the contrary, We mean to indicate 
the right road that styles should 
follow, so that they may achieve 
their end as faithful interpreters 
of civilized and Christian tradi- 
tions. 
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Three basic principles: .. . 


To do this a few principles may 
be set down as a basis for solving 
the moral problem of styles; from 
them more concrete norms may be 
easily drawn. 


. the influence of styles 


The first is not to minimize the 
importance of style’s influence for 
good or for evil. The language of 
clothing, as We have already said, 
is the more effective when it is 
more ordinary and is understood 
by everyone. It might be said that 
society speaks through the clothing 
it wears. Through its clothing it 
reveals its secret aspirations and 
uses it, at least in part, to build 
or destroy its future. 

But the Christian, whether he 
be creator or client, should be care- 
ful not to underestimate the dan- 
gers and spiritual ruin spread 
by immodest fashions, especially 
those worn in public, because of 
that continuity that must exist be- 
tween what one preaches and what 
one practices, even in the sense of 
externals. He will remember the 
high purity which the Redeemer 
demands of His disciples even in 
glances and thoughts. And he will 
remember the severity which God 
shows to those who give scandal. 

We might call to mind on this 
subject the strong words of the 
prophet Isaias, in which was fore- 
told the infamy that was to befall 
the holy city of Sion because of 
the immodesty of its daughters 
(cf. Isaias 3, 16-24). And one could 
recall those other words with 
which the greatest of all Italian 
poets expressed in vehement terms 
his feeling of indignation for the 
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immodesty creeping into his city 
(cf. Dante, Purgatorio, 23, 94- 
108). 


- control 


The second principle is that 
style should be directed and con- 
trolled instead of being abandoned 
to caprice and reduced to abject 
service. This applies to the makers 
of style—designers and critics; 
conscience demands that they not 
submit blindly to the depraved taste 
which is manifested by society, or 
rather by a part of it, and not al- 
ways that part most discerning in 
wisdom. But it also applies to in- 
dividuals, whose dignity demands 
of them that they should liberate 
themselves with free and enlight- 
ened conscience from the imposi- 
tion of pre-determined tastes, espe- 
cially tastes debatable on moral 
grounds. To direct styles also 
means to react firmly against cur- 
rents that are contrary to the best 
traditions. 

Control over fashions does not 
contradict but, on the contrary, 
confirms the saying that “fashions 
are not born outside of and against 
society,” provided that one ascribes 
to society, as one should, conscious- 
ness and autonomy in directing 
itself. 


- and moderation 


The third principle, even more 
concrete, is the respect of “meas- 
ure” or rather of moderation in 
the entire field of styles. Just as 
excess is the principal cause of 
their defects, so moderation will 
preserve their value. 

Moderation, above all, must pro- 
vide a pattern by which to regu- 
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late, at all costs, greed for luxury, 
ambition, and capriciousness. Styl- 
ists, and especially designers, must 
let themselves be guided by moder- 
ation in designing the cut or line 
of a garment and in the selection of 
its ornaments, convinced that so- 
briety is the finest quality of art. 

Far from wanting a return to 
outdated forms—though these of- 
ten reappear as fashion novelties— 
but rather to confirm the perennial 
value of sobriety, We should like 
to invite today’s artists to dwell 
for a moment on certain feminine 
figures in the masterpieces of clas- 
sical art which have undisputed 
esthetical value. Here the clothing, 
marked by Christian decency, is 
the worthy ornament of the person 
with whose beauty it blends as in 
a single triumph of admirable dig- 
nity. 


Til 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS 
TO PROMOTERS AND 
ASSOCIATES OF 
THE “UNION” 


And now some specific sugges- 
tions for you, beloved sons and 
daughters, promoters and asso- 
ciates of the “Latin Union of High 
Fashions.” 

It seems to Us that the word 


“Latin” itself, with which you have 


wished to designate your associa- 
tion, indicates not only a geo- 
graphical region, but above all the 
ideal aim of your activity. In fact 
this term “Latin,” which is so rich 
in deep significance, seems to ex- 
press, among other things, a lively 
sensibility and respect for the 
values of civilization. 
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It seems to express at the same 
time a sense of moderation, of bal- 
ance and concreteness, qualities 
that are all necessary to the com- 
ponents of your Union. It has 
given Us pleasure to see that these 
characteristics have inspired the 
purpose of your statutes, which 
you courteously submitted to Us. 
We notice that these statutes derive 
from a complete view of the com- 
plex problem of fashions, but espe- 
cially from your firm persuasion of 
fashion’s moral responsibility. 

Your program is, therefore, as 
wide as the problem itself, since it 
includes all the determining sec- 
tors of fashions: the feminine 
group directly, with the intention 
of guiding it in the formation of 
its tastes and the choice of cloth- 
ing; the houses which are “crea- 
tors of fashions’; and the textile 
industry: that by mutual agree- 
ment all might adapt their efforts 
to the healthy principles of the Un- 
ion. And since your Union is com- 
posed of organizations that are not 
mere spectators but participators 
—We might say actors in the thea- 
ter of fashions—its program also 
deals with the economic aspect of 
fashions, rendered more difficylt 
now by forthcoming changes in 
production and by the unification of 
the European markets. 


The formation of taste 


One of the indispensable condi- 
tions for achieving the aims of 
your Union lies in the formation 
of sound taste in the public. This 
is indeed a difficult task, opposed 
at times by premeditated design, 
and it requires of you much intel- 
ligence, great tact, and patience. 
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In spite of everything, face it with 
a fearless spirit. You are certain 
of finding strong allies, first of all, 
among the excellent Christian fam- 
ilies which are still to be found in 
great numbers in your own native 
land. 

It is clear that your action in 
this direction must be aimed 
mainly at winning over to your 
cause those who control public 
opinion through the press and 
other information media. People 
wish to be guided in style more 
than in any other activity. Not 
that they lack a critical sense in 
matters of aesthetics or of pro- 
priety, but, at times too docile and 
at other times too lazy to make use 
of this faculty, they accept the first 
thing that is offered to them and 
only later become aware of how 
mediocre or unbecoming certain 
fashions are. 

It is necessary therefore that 
your action should be timely. 
Among those, furthermore, who at 
the present time are guiding with 
great effectiveness the tastes of 
the public, celebrities, especially in 
the world of the theater and films, 
occupy a preeminent position. In 
the same measure that their re- 
sponsibility is grave, so will your 
action be fruitful wherever you 
can succeed in bringing over at 
least a few of these to the good 
cause. 


Aesthetic and moral problems 


A distinguishing mark of your 
Union seems to lie in the careful 
study of the aesthetic and moral 
problems of fashions, conducted in 
periodic meetings, such as the pres- 
ent congress, that have an ever 
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more international character, per- 
suaded as you are that the fashions 
of the future will have a unified 
character in the individual conti- 
nents. Employ yourselves, there- 
fore, to bring into these congresses 
the Christian contribution of your 
intelligence and skill, with such 
persuasive wisdom that no one will 
be able to suspect you of prejudice 
in your own personal interest or of 
the weakness of compromise. 

The sound consistency of your 
principles will be put to the test 
by the so-called modern spirit, 
which cannot bear hindrance. And 
it will be tried by the same indif- 
ference of many toward the moral 
consideration of styles. The most 
insidious of sophisms are usually 
repeated to justify immodesty and 
seem to be the same everywhere. 
One of these resurrects the ancient 
saying ab assuetis non fit passio 
(“The passions are not aroused by 
things we are accustomed to”) in 
order to brand as old-fashioned the 
rebellion of honest people against 
fashions which are too bold. Must 
it perhaps be shown how out of 
place the ancient saying is in such 
questions? 

When We spoke of the absolute 
limits to be defended in the rela- 
tivism of style, We mentioned the 
unfounded character of another 
fallacious opinion according to 
which modesty is no longer appro- 
priate in the contemporary era 
which has now become free of all 
useless and ruinous scruples. 

It can certainly be conceded that 
there are different degrees of pub- 
lic morality according to the times, 
the nature, and the conditions of 
the civilization of individual peo- 
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ples. But this does not invalidate 
the obligation to strive for the 
ideal of perfection and is not a 
sufficient reason to renounce the 
high degree of morality that has 
been achieved, and which manifests 
itself precisely in the great sensi- 
tivity with which consciences re- 
gard evil and its snares. 


A mortal combat 


May your Union, therefore, 
pledge itself to this fight, which 
aims at insuring an ever higher 
degree of morality, worthy of its 
Christian traditions, in the public 
customs of your nation. It is not 
by chance that your work, which 
strives to introduce moral styles, 
is called a “battle.” Every other 
enterprise which tries to return to 
the spirit its domination over 
matter, meets with battle in the 
same way. 

Considering each battle in par- 
ticular, one can see that they are 
individual and significant episodes 
in the bitter and eternal struggle 
that everyone who is called to the 
freedom of the Spirit of God must 
endure in this life. The Apostle of 
the Gentiles described with in- 
spired accuracy the front lines and 
opposing forces of this combat: 
“For the flesh lusts against the 
spirit, and the spirit against the 
flesh; for these are opposed to 
each other, so that you do not what 
you would” (Gal. 5, 17). Listing 
the works of the flesh in a sad in- 
ventory of the bequest of original 
sin, he included among them im- 
purity, to which he opposed mod- 
esty. as a fruit of the Holy Spirit. 

Busy yourselves generously and 
with confidence, without ever al- 
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lowing yourselves to be ensnared 
by that timidity which made the 
numerically small but heroic 
armies of the great Judas Macha- 
beus say: ‘How shall we, being 
few, be able to fight against so 
great a multitude?” ( I Mac. 3, 
17). May the same answer given 
by the great champion of God and 
of the fatherland encourage you: 
“For the success of war is not in 
the multitude of the army, but 
strength cometh from heaven” 
(Ibid., 19). 
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With this heavenly assurance in 
mind We take leave of you, beloved 
sons and daughters. And We raise 
Our supplications to the Omnipo- 
tent that He might deign to be- 
stow His assistance upon your 
Union, and His graces upon each 
one of you, your families, and, in 
particular, upon the humble work- 
ing men and women of fashions. 
As a token of these favors which 
We wish you, We heartily impart 
to you Our paternal Apostolic 
Blessing. 
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A Prayer for Christian Women 


O Mary, "full of grace and blessed among women," (Luke 
|, 28, 42), stretch out the hand of thy motherly protection, 
we beseech thee, over us thy daughters, who gather round 
thy queenly throne as thy Lenelitaihies. obedient to thy 
command and resolved with thy help to bring to realization 
in ourselves and our sisters the ideals of truth and Christian 
perfection. 

Our eyes are fixed on thee in admiration, immaculate 
Virgin; thou who art loved by the heavenly Father above 
all others! O Virgin Spouse of the Holy Ghost! Tender 
Mother of Jesus! Obtain for us from thy divine Son the 
grace to reflect thy sublime virtues in our conduct, accord- 
ing to our age ar condition of life. 

Grant that we may be spotless and pure in our thoughts 
and in our behavior; gentle, affectionate, and sympathetic 
companions to our husbands; solicitous, vigilant, and wise 
mothers to our children; prudent managers of our house- 
holds; exemplary citizens ies dear country; faithful daugh- 
ters of the Church, ever ready to allow ourselves to be guided 
by her in thought and deed. 

Help us, loving Mother, to be truly devoted to the duties 
of our state of life; help us make our homes true centers of 
spiritual life and active charity, schools where consciences 
will be rightly formed, gardens where every virtue will 
flourish; give us thy help that in social and political life we 
may be patterns of deep faith, of consistent and gracious 
Christian practice, of incorrupt integrity, and of well- 
balanced judgment based upon the solid principles of religion. 

Bless these our resolutions, and as we have been inspired 
by thee to form them, so may it likewise be given to us by 
thy help to reap abundant fruit from them both in time and 
in eternity. Amen. 


—Pius XII]. May, 1957. 








Christian Widowhood 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to the 
World Union of Family Organizations 


Nous accueillons 


E are pleased to welcome 

the participants in the “In- 

ternational Family Days,” 
organized by the World Union of 
Family Organizations. During the 
past years you have studied many 
of the economic, social, and educa- 
tional problems which are related 
to family life. We congratulate 
you for the results you have 
achieved and the improvements 
you have succeeded in obtaining in 
a field so dear to Our heart. 


Research and action 


The subject you are dealing with 
this year certainly deserves the 
greatest attention and the active 
sympathy of all: families deprived 
of a father. Until lately this sub- 
ject has not been given sufficient 
attention, partly because of the 
helplessness of these families in 
the sphere of social action. It is, 
therefore, the duty of organiza- 
tions such as yours to undertake a 
systematic examination of the con- 
ditions of life, always difficult and 
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sometimes even crushing, which 
burden widows and orphans. 

In a preliminary inquiry you 
collected statistical information on 
the number and status of these 
families. You then sought to clar- 
ify their legal position. On the 
basis of these data, you then dealt 
with related economic, professional, 
psychological, and educational 
problems. 

We hope that the results of this 
research and these discussions will 
soon be published, and that they 
will constitute, for all who are 
striving to improve the conditions 
of these severely tried families, a 
starting point for serious and pro- 
longed action aimed at remedying, 
in the greatest measure possible. 
so much actual suffering. 


Attitudes of the Christian widow 


Without dealing specifically with 
the questions you are studying, We 
intend to say a few words here on 
the spiritual and religious prob- 
lems of widowhood, and to empha- 
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size the interior attitudes and dis- 
positions that befit a Christian 
widow and should direct her life. 
We think especially, with paternal 
concern, of those who are still 
young and have a family to raise, 
and who are therefore the most 
heavily stricken by the loss of their 
husbands. 

It is noticeable that the very 
word “widow” produces in those 
who hear it a sadness and even 
a sort of aversion, and so some 
widows refuse to bear this name 
and do everything possible to make 
people forget their condition. They 
give the excuse that widowhood is 
a humiliation, gives rise to pity, 
and places them in a position of in- 
feriority which they wish to escape 
and even forget. Many regard this 
as a normal reaction but—let Us 
speak plainly—it is hardly a Chris- 
tian reaction. Doubtless it reveals 
a more or less instinctive apprehen- 
sion in the face of suffering, but it 
also betrays ignorance of profound 
realities. 

When death strikes down the 
head of a family in his prime and 
takes him away from his home, it 
plants a very heavy cross and an 
indelible pain in the heart of his 
wife—the pain of one who has lost 
the better part of herself, the loved 
one who was the center of her 
affection, the ideal of her life, the 
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quiet and gentle strength on which 
she leaned with such trust, the com- 
forter who could understand and 
soften all her sorrows. Suddenly 
the woman finds herself alone, 
abandoned, bending under the bur- 
den of her sorrow and the respon- 
sibilities she must face. How can 
she provide sustenance for herself 
and her children? How can she 
solve the cruel dilemma: whether 
to devote her time to her children, 
or to leave home to earn her daily 
bread? How can she preserve her 
independence despite necessary ap- 
peals for help to close relatives or 
other families? We need only call 
to mind these questions in order to 
understand the degree of the 
widow’s dejection and why she re- 
bels under the immense bitterness 
which heaps itself upon her and be- 
fore the anguish which surrounds 
her like an unscalable wall. 

As a result, some widows aban- 
don themselves to a kind of passive 
resignation. They lose interest in 
life and refuse to come out of their 
sufferings. Others, on the contrary, 
try to forget; they create excuses 
for themselves which dispense 
them from facing their real respon- 
sibilities in a loyal and courageous 
manner. 

During the early centuries of the 
Church’s existence, the Christian 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, September 18, 1957. French text. Translation 
based on one released by N.C.W.C. News Service. 

This was an address of the Holy Father, Pius XIl; to participants in a series of con- 
ferences being conducted by the World Union of Family Organizations. Twenty-nine 
different nations were represented at the audience which was held at Castelgandolfo, 


the papal summer residence. 
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communities assigned a_ specific 
role to widows. In His mortal life, 
Christ showed them particular 
kindness and the Apostles after 
Him recommended them to the af- 
fection of Christians and gave 
them rules of life and perfection. 
St. Paul described the widow as 
“she who ... has set her hope on 
God and continues in supplications 
and prayers night and day” (1 
Tim. 5, 5). 


Death can strengthen 
the bonds of love 


Although the Church does not 
condemn remarriage, she shows 
her predilection for souls who wish 
to remain faithful to their spouse 
and to the perfect symbolism of the 
sacrament of marriage. She re- 
joices when she sees the spiritual 
riches being cultivated which are 
proper to this state. The first of 
these, it seems to Us, is a strong 
conviction that, far from destroy- 
ing the bonds of human and super- 
natural love which are contracted 
in marriage, death can perfect 
“them and strengthen them. 

It is true that legally, and on 
the plane of perceptible realities, 
the matrimonial institution does 
not exist any more, but that which 
constituted its soul, gave it strength 
and beauty—conjugal love with all 
its splendor and its eternal vows— 
lives on just as the spiritual and 
free beings live on who have 
pledged themselves to each other. 

When one of the spouses, loosed 
from his mortal bonds, enters into 
the divine intimacy, God frees him 
from every weakness and all the 
dregs of selfishness. He also invites 
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the one who is left on earth to enter 
into a more pure and spiritual 
state of mind. Since one of the 
spouses has consummated his sac- 
rifice, should not the other be will- 
ing to detach herself more from 
the world, and to renounce the in- 
tense but fleeting joys of sensible 
and carnal affection which bound 
the husband to the home and mo- 
nopolized her heart and energies? 
By accepting the cross of separa- 
tion, and by renouncing the pres- 
ence of her dear one, another pres- 
ence is gained which is more inti- 
mate, more profound, and stronger. 
It is a purifying presence also, for 
he who sees God face to face will 
not tolerate in those whom he loved 
most while on earth retirement into 
themselves, discouragement, or at- 
tachments which are without sound 
foundation. 


The symbolism of marriage 


The sacrament of marriage, sym- 
bol of Christ’s redeeming love for 
the Church, applies to the husband 
and wife the reality of this love. 
It transfigures them; it renders the 
husband similar to Christ who de- 
livers Himself to save mankind, 
and the wife similar to the re- 
deemed Church which accepts its 
part in the sacrifice of Christ. 
Widowhood thus becomes, in some 
manner, the natural outcome of 
this mutual consecration. It repre- 
sents the present life of the 
Church Militant, deprived of the 
vision of its heavenly spouse, but 
still unfailingly united with Him, 
walking with Him in faith and 
hope, living on that love which sus- 
tains it in all its trials, and eagerly 
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awaiting the final fulfillment of the 
promises that were made in the 
beginning. 

Such is the greatness of widow- 
hood, when it is lived as a prolon- 
gation of the graces of matrimony 
and as a preparation for their 
flowering in the light of God. What 
human consolation could ever equal 
this marvelous prospect? But one 
must also be worthy of penetrating 
their meaning and import, and ask 
for that understanding through 
humble and attentive prayer and 
the courageous acceptance of the 
Lord’s will. 

It is relatively easy for a woman 
who lives her Christianity intense- 
ly and whose marriage has never 
known any grave crisis, to elevate 
herself to this plane. But some, 
during their married life, have 
undergone times of distress be- 
cause of the lack of understanding 
or the misconduct of their hus- 
bands. Others have heroically 
borne their sufferings so as not to 
desert a home which only brought 
them disappointments, humilia- 
tions, and physical and moral ex- 
haustion. In such cases the death 
of the husband can appear to be a 
providential liberation from a yoke 
that had become too heavy. 

Yet, when faced with the mys- 
tery of death and the divine judg- 
ment, remembering the promises 
of mercy and resurrection in Chris- 
tian revelation, the unhappy and 
guiltless wife may not harbor feel- 
ings any different than those of 
Christ Himself for sinful men: 
feelings of willing forgiveness and 
of generous intercession. 

Past wounds and saddening 
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memories then become an effective 
means of redemption. Offered to 
God for the soul of the deceased 
who died in Christ’s love, they ex- 
piate his sins and hasten for him 
the advent of the beatific vision. 
Is not such an attitude, inspired 
by a deep appreciation of the con- 
jugal union and its redemptive val- 
ue, the only true Christian solu- 
tion? Is it not capable of healing 
still bleeding wounds, of erasing 
bitterness and vain regrets, and of 
restoring that which seemed irre- 
mediably lost? 


The spiritual life of the widow 


How wrong it would be, on the 
other hand, to take advantage of 
widowhood to free oneself from the 
reserve and prudence proper to 
single women, and to abandon one- 
self to the vanities of an easy and 
superficial life. This would be to 
ignore the weakness of the human 
heart, which is too eager to fill an 
unpleasant solitude, and to gloss 
over the dangers of apparently 
harmless companionships, too often 
followed by unfortunate falls. 

We strongly hope, then, that the 
efforts expended to spread an ap- 
preciation for the greatness of 
Christian widowhood will be pur- 
sued with perseverance. We know 
that a great number of widows, 
thanks to the direction of compe- 
tent spiritual guides and the help 
of their associations, have opened 
their hearts to the sublime teach- 
ings of the faith. 

She whose companion has been 
called back to God should realize 
the urgent necessity of cultivating 
her spiritual life if she wishes to 
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preserve her interior peace and 
face all her tasks unflinchingly. She 
should not let a single day go by 
without devoting some time to 
meditation, a few privileged mo- 
ments when she will feel closer to 
the Lord and to the husband who 
continues to watch over her and 
her home. May she also set aside 
every year a few days dedicated 
more exclusively to reflection and 
prayer, far from the noise and op- 
pression of her daily cares. She 
will thus find an indescribable secu- 
rity that will enlighten all her deci- 
sions and will allow her to firmly 
assume her responsibilities as the 
head of the family. This prayer 
will be accompanied, naturally, by 
reception of the sacraments, partic- 
ipation in the liturgy, and the use 
of other means of sanctification 
which will help her defend herself 
against insidious temptations, par- 
ticularly those of the heart and of 
the senses. 


The widow and her children 


In her home the widow will con- 
tinue to give of herself, as she 
promised on her wedding day. Her 
children expect everything from 
her since she is also taking the 
father’s place. The widow, for her 
part, directs to her children the 
love she bore her husband; she be- 
comes tenderly attached to them 
and yet, in this also, she must re- 
main faithful to her mission. 

She must suppress the insistent 
appeals of a heart which has be- 
come very sensitive, to insure for 
her children a virile and strong 
upbringing, open to society, and to 
leave them that freedom to which 
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they have a right, especially in 
the choice of a state in life. 

It would be fatal if she were to 
pine away in vain regrets, or take 
her pleasure in fading memories, 
or, at the other extreme, allow her- 
self to be terrified by the somber 
prospects of the future. The widow 
will undoubtedly consecrate her- 
self to her duty as educator with 
all the delicacy and tactfulness of a 
mother, but will remain united in 
spirit to her husband, who will sug- 
gest to her in God the attitudes she 
must take, and will give her au- 
thority and discernment. 

The memory of the deceased one, 
instead of preventing or hindering 
her generous impulses and her ap- 
plication to the work at hand, 
should inspire courage to accom- 
plish them fully. 


The widow in society 


In her social relations the widow 
cannot renounce the place that be- 
longs to her. Undoubtedly she will 
appear outwardly to have an air 
of more pronounced reserve, for 
she participates more- strongly in 
the mystery of the cross; the seri- 
ousness of her bearing betrays 
God’s imprint on her life. 

But for this very reason she has 
a message for those about her. She 
lives more on faith, who through 
her sorrow has won access to a 
more serene and supernatural 
world; she does not seek support 
from an abundance of temporal 
goods, but from her confidence in 
God; to those who are too self- 
enclosed or withdrawn into them- 
selves and have not yet discovered 
the full meaing of conjugal love, 
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awaiting the final fulfillment of the 
promises that were made in the 
beginning. 

Such is the greatness of widow- 
hood, when it is lived as a prolon- 
gation of the graces of matrimony 
and as a preparation for their 
flowering in the light of God. What 
human consolation could ever equal 
this marvelous prospect? But one 
must also be worthy of penetrating 
their meaning and import, and ask 
for that understanding through 
humble and attentive prayer and 
the courageous acceptance of the 
Lord’s will. 

It is relatively easy for a woman 
who lives her Christianity intense- 
ly and whose marriage has never 
known any grave crisis, to elevate 
herself to this plane. But some, 
during their married life, have 
undergone times of distress be- 
cause of the lack of understanding 
or the misconduct of their hus- 
bands. Others have heroically 
borne their sufferings so as not to 
desert a home which only brought 
them disappointments, humilia- 
tions, and physical and moral ex- 
haustion. In such cases the death 
of the husband can appear to be a 
providential liberation from a yoke 
that had become too heavy. 

Yet, when faced with the mys- 
tery of death and the divine judg- 
ment, remembering the promises 
of mercy and resurrection in Chris- 
tian revelation, the unhappy and 
guiltless wife may not harbor feel- 
ings any different than those of 
Christ Himself for sinful men: 
feelings of willing forgiveness and 
of generous intercession. 


Past wounds and _ saddening 
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memories then become an effective 
means of redemption. Offered to 
God for the soul of the deceased 
who died in Christ’s love, they ex- 
piate his sins and hasten for him 
the advent of the beatific vision. 
Is not such an attitude, inspired 
by a deep appreciation of the con- 
jugal union and its redemptive val- 
ue, the only true Christian solu- 
tion? Is it not capable of healing 
still bleeding wounds, of erasing 
bitterness and vain regrets, and of 
restoring that which seemed irre- 
mediably lost? 


The spiritual life of the widow 


How wrong it would be, on the 
other hand, to take advantage of 
widowhood to free oneself from the 
reserve and prudence proper to 
single women, and to abandon one- 
self to the vanities of an easy and 
superficial life. This would be to 
ignore the weakness of the human 
heart, which is too eager to fill an 
unpleasant solitude, and to gloss 
over the dangers of apparently 
harmless companionships, too often 
followed by unfortunate falls. 

We strongly hope, then, that the 
efforts expended to spread an ap- 
preciation for the greatness of 
Christian widowhood will be pur- 
sued with perseverance. We know 
that a great number of widows, 
thanks to the direction of compe- 
tent spiritual guides and the help 
of their associations, have opened 
their hearts to the sublime teach- 
ings of the faith. 

She whose companion has been 
called back to God should realize 
the urgent necessity of cultivating 
her spiritual life if she wishes to 
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preserve her interior peace and 
face all her tasks unflinchingly. She 
should not let a single day go by 
without devoting some time to 
meditation, a few privileged mo- 
ments when she will feel closer to 
the Lord and to the husband who 
continues to watch over her and 
her home. May she also set aside 
every year a few days dedicated 
more exclusively to reflection and 
prayer, far from the noise and op- 
pression of her daily cares. She 
will thus find an indescribable secu- 
rity that will enlighten all her deci- 
sions and will allow her to firmly 
assume her responsibilities as the 
head of the family. This prayer 
will be accompanied, naturally, by 
reception of the sacraments, partic- 
ipation in the liturgy, and the use 
of other means of sanctification 
which will help her defend herself 
against insidious temptations, par- 
ticularly those of the heart and of 
the senses. 


The widow and her children 


In her home the widow will con- 
tinue to give of herself, as she 
promised on her wedding day. Her 
children expect everything from 
her since she is also taking the 
father’s place. The widow, for her 
part, directs to her children the 
love she bore her husband; she be- 
comes tenderly attached to them 
and yet, in this also, she must re- 
main faithful to her mission. 

She must suppress the insistent 
appeals of a heart which has be- 
come very sensitive, to insure for 
her children a virile and strong 
upbringing, open to society, and to 
leave them that freedom to which 
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they have a right, especially in 
the choice of a state in life. 

It would be fatal if she were to 
pine away in vain regrets, or take 
her pleasure in fading memories, 
or, at the other extreme, allow her- 
self to be terrified by the somber 
prospects of the future. The widow 
will undoubtedly consecrate her- 
self to her duty as educator with 
all the delicacy and tactfulness of a 
mother, but will remain united in 
spirit to her husband, who will sug- 
gest to her in God the attitudes she 
must take, and will give her au- 
thority and discernment. 

The memory of the deceased one, 
instead of preventing or hindering 
her generous impulses and her ap- 
plication to the work at hand, 
should inspire courage to accom- 
plish them fully. 


The widow in society 


In her social relations the widow 
cannot renounce the place that be- 
longs to her. Undoubtedly she will 
appear outwardly to have an air 
of more pronounced reserve, for 
she participates more- strongly in 
the mystery of the cross; the seri- 
ousness of her bearing betrays 
God’s imprint on her life. 

But for this very reason she has 
a message for those about her. She 
lives more on faith, who through 
her sorrow has won access to a 
more serene and supernatural 
world; she does not seek support 
from an abundance of temporal 
goods, but from her confidence in 
God; to those who are too self- 
enclosed or withdrawn into them- 
selves and have not yet discovered 
the full meaing of conjugal love, 
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she will teach purification, neces- 
sary detachment, and the unwaver- 
ing fidelity that love requires. 

In regard to other widows in 
particular, she will feel herself 
bound in a special way to help them 
fulfill their sacrifice and under- 
stand its significance by raising 
themselves above a merely human 
perspective in order to see that 
sacrifice’s eternal prolongation. 

For all, she will be the one whose 
silent and tactful charity hastens 
to render service with a word or a 
gesture wherever a more pressing 
need or a greater sorrow shows it- 
self. In her family or professional 
relations, or with her friends, she 
will introduce the distinctive note 
that characterizes her apostolate: 
the testimony of her faithfulness 
to a beloved memory. and of her 
having found in this faithfulness 
and the renunciations it involves a 
more profound, more stable, more 
luminous happiness than that 
which she had to renounce. 


Models of widowhood 


In the more austere moments and 
in temptations to discouragement 
she will recall the chaste heroine 
Judith, who did not hesitate to run 
the greatest risks to save her peo- 
ple from ruin and who placed all 
her trust in God. She will think 
especially of the Virgin Mary, also 


a widow, who after her Son’s de- 
parture remained behind with the 
primitive Church and_ whose 
prayer, interior life, and hidden 
dedication constantly drew heav- 
en’s blessings on the community. 

When the widow feels even more 
her declining physical strength, 
her poverty, her inability to work 
or to take part in the activities of 
charity or of the apostolate, she 
should remember Christ’s words 
when He saw the rich men place 
their offerings in the treasury, and 
after them a poor widow who put 
two little coins in it: “Truly I say 
to you, this poor widow has put in 
more than all” (Luke 21, 2-3). 
What the Lord said about this mod- 
est offering also applies to the 
smallest services a widow can ren- 
der if they spring from a heart be- 
longing to God. For a heart that 
has grown through trial is closer 
to those it loves and is capable of 
spreading around it the purest re- 
flections of the love which pos- 
sesses it. 

As a token of the divine favors 
which We call upon you, your fami- 
lies, and all those who are dear to 
you, as well as upon all those who 
throughout the whole world are 
discovering in widowhood a road 
leading toward the full discovery 
of divine love, We heartily grant 
your Our apostolic Benediction. 


= 
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Prayer for the Church of Silence 


O Lord Jesus, King of martyrs, comfort of the afflicted, support and 
consolation of all those who suffer for love of You and because of 
their loyalty to Your Spouse, Holy Mother the Church, in Your kind- 
ness hear our fervent prayers for our brothers of the “Church of Si- 
lence.” Grant that they may never weaken in the struggle nor waver 
in the faith. Rather may they experience the sweet consolation You 
reserve for those souls whom You deign to call to be Your companions 
at the height of the cross. 


To those who must bear torments and violence, hunger and toil, 
may You be the unshakable strength which supports them in their trials 
and assures them of the rewards promised to those who persevere to 
the end. 


To those who are subjected to moral constraints—often all the more 
dangerous because they are more deceitful—may You be the light 
which illuminates their understanding so that they may clearly perceive 
the straight road of truth. May You be the strength which supports 
their will and enables them to overcome every crisis, every vacillation 
and weariness. 


To those who are unable to profess their faith openly, to practice 
the Christian life regularly, to receive the holy sacraments frequently, 
or to talk in a filial way with their spiritual guides, may You Yourself 
be the hidden altar, the invisible temple, superabundant grace, and 
paternal voice which helps them, encourages them, heals their ailing 
spirits, and gives them joy and peace. 


May our fervent prayer be of help to them. May our fraternal soli- 
darity make them feel that they are not alone. May their example 
edify the whole Church, especially those of us who regard them with 
so much affection. 


Grant, O Lord, that the days of their trial may be shortened and 
that very soon—together with their converted oppressors—they may 
freely serve and adore You, Who with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
live and reign forever and ever. Amen. 

—Pius XII. July, 1957. 
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The Encyclical Letter, 


Fidei Donum 


To the Venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops, and other Local Ordinaries in Peace and Communion 
with the Apostolic See: On the condition of the 
Catholic missions, especially in Africa 


PIUS PP. Xil 
VENERABLE BRETHREN 
GREETINGS AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 


HE gift of faith, which through 

the goodness of God, is accom- 

panied by an incomparable 
abundance of blessings in the soul 
of the Christian believer, clearly 
requires the unceasing homage of 
a grateful heart to the divine Au- 
thor of this gift. 

Indeed, it is faith that allows us 
to draw near to the hidden mys- 
teries of the divine life; it is faith 
that encourages us to hope for ever- 
lasting happiness; it is faith that 
strengthens and consolidates the 
unity of the Christian society in 
this transitory life, according to 
the Apostle: “One Lord, one faith, 
one Baptism.’! It is chiefly by rea- 
son of this divine gift that our 
grateful hearts of their own accord 
pour forth this testimony: ‘What 
shall I render to the Lord for all 


that he hath rendered unto mé?’”? 

In return for so divine a gift as 
this, after the due submission of 
his mind, what can a man do that 
will be more acceptable to God 
than to carry far and wide among 
his fellowmen the torch of truth 
that Christ brought to us? By their 
zeal in promoting the sacred mis- 
sionary efforts of the Church, a 
zeal that generously feeds the fire 
of Christian charity, men, ever 
mindful of the gift of faith, may 
in some way make a return to Al- 
mighty God; by so doing and im- 
parting to others according to their 
ability the gift of the faith that 
is theirs, they are visibly manifest- 
ing their gratitude to the Heavenly 
Father. 

As We direct Our thoughts, on 
the one hand, to the countless mul- 
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titudes of Our sons who have a 
share in the blessings of divine 
faith, especially in countries that 
have long since become Christian, 
and on the other hand as We con- 
sider the far more numerous 
throngs of those who are still wait- 
ing for the day of salvation to be 
announced to them, We are filled 
with a great desire to exhort you 
again and again, Venerable Breth- 
ren, to support with zealous inter- 
est the most holy cause of bringing 
the Church of God to all the world. 
May it come to pass that Our ad- 
monitions will arouse a keener in- 
terest in the missionary apostolate 
among your priests and through 
them set the hearts of the faithful 
on fire! 


Fields for the apostolate 


This sort of consideration, a very 
serious one indeed, has been ad- 
vanced more than once by Our Pre- 
decessors, and We Ourselves, as 
you well know, have been most 
earnest in touching upon it. It 
should inspire all Catholics with 
apostolic zeal, as their awareness 
of having received the faith de- 
mands. Let them direct this zeal 
toward those regions of Europe in 
which the Christian religion has 
been cast off, or to the boundless 
spaces of South America; in both 
of these continents there are great 
difficulties to be overcome, as We 
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know well. Let them give financial 
assistance to the Catholics of 
Oceania and to the missions in 
Asia; such assistance is of the ut- 
most importance, especially in 
those countries where the battles 
of the Lord are being fought so 
fiercely. Let them likewise perform 
the duties of fraternal charity in 
behalf of those countless Christians 
who are very dear to Us and are 
the glory of the Church, since they 
have earned the evangelical beati- 
tude proper to those “who suffer 
persecution for justice’ sake.”* Let 
them grieve for the lamentable 
state of innumerable souls, espe- 
cially of those young people who 
because of the atheistic propaganda 
of our times are growing up in the 
wretched condition of complete ig- 
norance of religion and, in some 
cases, of active hatred of God. 

We confess that these numerous 
duties and undertakings must nec- 
essarily be carried out as soon as 
possible and that they require a 
fresh growth of apostolic vigor in 
the Church, so that there may rush 
forth into the open battle-field of 
the Lord “countless phalanxes of 
apostolic men, not unlike those who 
sprang up in the primitive 
Church.’ 


Africa 


Although We do not cease to fol- 
low all these developments with 
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prayerful anxiety and to commend 
them earnestly to your active in- 
terest, We deem it fitting at the 
present moment to direct your seri- 
ous attention to Africa—the Africa 
that is at long last reaching out to- 
ward the higher civilization of our 
times and aspiring to civic matur- 
ity; the Africa that is involved in 
such grave upheavals as perhaps 
have never before been recorded 
in her ancient annals. 


I 


ONSIDERING the healthy 
progress made by the Church 
in Africa during recent de- 

cades, Christians have every right 
to rejoice and feel justly proud. 
Upon Our elevation to the Chair 
of Peter, We asserted that “We 
should spare no efforts in order 
that the Cross of Christ in which 
is our salvation and life might cast 
its shadow over even the most dis- 
tant quarters of the universe.’ 
Therefore We have striven to pro- 
mote the cause of the Gospel in 
that continent with all Our might. 


_This is evidenced by the great in- 


crease of ecclesiastical provinces 
there, by the widespread increase 
in the number of Catholics, who 
daily become more numerous, and 
especially by the Hierarchy which 
it has been Our consolation to es- 
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tablish in not a few districts, as 
well as by the considerable number 
of African priests who have been 
elevated to the Episcopate. 

This last is, of course, in accord- 
ance with that final, as it were, goal 
of missionary efforts, namely, that 
“the Church should be solidly es- 
tablished among other peoples, and 
a Hierarchy given to them chosen 
from among their own sons.”7? In 
accordance with this policy the new 
Churches of Africa are taking their 
legitimate place in the great Cath- 
olic family, while the rest of the 
faithful who have preceded them 
in embracing the faith unite with 
them in brotherly love and welcome 
them enthusiastically. 


Past success and present cares 


This plentiful harvest of souls 
has been gathered by hosts of mis- 
sionaries—priests, religious (both 
men and women), catechists, and 
lay assistants—with an infinite toil 
and sacrifice whose value, unknown 
to men, is known only to God Him- 
self. We are happy to offer Our 
congratulations to these good peo- 
ple, one and all, and to open Our 
grateful heart to them on this oc- 
casion; for the Church has abun- 
dant reason for taking a holy pride 
in the achievements of her mission- 
aries, who are doing their duty in 


*Cfr. Benedict XV, Apostolic Letter Maximum illud, A.A.S., 11 (1919) p. 440; 
Pius XI, Homily Accipietis virtutem, A.A.S., 14 (1922), p. 344; Pius XI, Encyclical 
Rerum Ecclesiae, A.A.S. 18 (1926), p. 65.; Pius XII, Encyclical Evangelii praecones, 


A.A.S. 48 (1951), p. 497. 
* Matt. 5, 10. 
® A.A.S. 44 (1952) p. 370. 


* Allocution, May 1, 1939, Discorsi e Radiomessaggi di S. S. Pio XII, 1, 87. 
7 Encyclical, Evangelii praecones, A. A. S., 43 (1951) p. 507. 
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Africa and wherever else they have 
an opportunity. 

However, one must not allow the 
prodigious success of missionary 
effort, that We allude to here, to 
cause him to forget that “what 
still remains to be done demands 
an immense amount of work and 
countless workers.”® And although 
some might rashly conclude that 
once a Hierarchy has been estab- 
lished there is no further need for 
the work of the missionaries, yet 
We Ourselves are greatly troubled 
by Our “solicitude for all the 
Churches” of that vast continent. 

Can We be aught but deeply anx- 
ious as We behold from the heights 
of this Apostolic See the gravity of 
the questions that are being de- 
bated there with regard to the 
manner of spreading the Christian 
way of life and its deeper cultiva- 
tion, as well as the great scarcity of 
apostolic laborers to undertake the 
many important tasks that are 
waiting to be done? These are the 
cares and anxieties that We have 
been wishing to share with you, 
Venerable Brethren. If your re- 
sponse is prompt and eager, it may 
happily come to pass that the 
hearts of the many hard-working 
apostles already in the field will be 
encouraged to hope anew for better 
things. 


Africa and Europe 


You cannot fail to be aware of 
the extraordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances under which the 
Church in Africa is striving nowa- 
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days to forward her work among 
the heathen multitudes. In fact 
the greater part of Africa is under- 
going such speedy changes in so- 
cial, economic, and political life 
that the entire future of that con- 
tinent appears to depend upon their 
outcome. 

No one must overlook the fact 
that current events, involving as 
they do the entire community of 
nations, have grave repercussions 
in individual countries and do not 
always afford an opportunity, even 
to the wisest rulers, to advance 
their people to that level of civili- 
zation demanded by the genuine 
prosperity of nations. 

The Church, however, has seen 
in the course of her history the rise 
and growth of many nations, and 
therefore, cannot help directing her 
careful attention to those nations 
that she perceives to be now on the 
point of obtaining the rights of 
civil liberty. We Ourselves have on 
frequent occasions exhorted the na- 
tions concerned to take the proper 
course, impelled by their sincere de- 
sire for peace and a mutual recog- . 
nition of their respective interests. 
“At any rate,” We told one group, 
“let not those people be denied a 
fair and progressive political free- 
dom or be hindered in its pursuit.” 
We admonished another “to give 
credit to Europe for their advance- 
ment: to that Europe without 
whose influence, extended to all 
fields, they might be drawn by a 
blind nationalism to plunge into 
chaos or slavery.’ ® 


° 4.A.S. 48 (1956), p. 40. [Christmas Message, Dec. 24, 1955. English tr.: TPS 


(Winter 1955-56) v. 2, no. 4, p. 313.—Ed.] 














As We now repeat these same ad- 
monitions, it is Our burning desire 
that in Africa men may attain to 
that concord of minds that begets 
every form of strength: a concord 
that will exclude prejudice and of- 
fence on either side, that will rise 
above the dangerous narrowness of 
excessive love of country, that will 
make it possible to communicate 
the outstanding benefits of Christ- 
ian civilization to these peoples, 
whose natural resources are abun- 
dant and whose future prospects 
are bright. These benefits have al- 
ready been accompanied by great 
advantages to the nations of the 
other continents. 


Atheistic materialism 


Yet We are aware that seeds of 
trouble are being sown in various 
parts of Africa by the proponents 
of atheistic materialism, who are 
stirring up the emotions of the 
natives by encouraging mutual 
envy among them and by distort- 
ing their unhappy material condi- 
tion in an attempt to deceive them 
with an empty show of advantages 
to be won, or to incite them to sedi- 
tious acts. 

Such is Our anxiety that the 
peoples of Africa should attain to 
an ever increasing and genuine 
prosperity, both civic and Christ- 
ian, that We are desirous of apply- 
ing to them the grave admonitions 
that We have on other occasions 
solemnly directed to the Catholics 
of the whole world; and We take 
great pleasure in extending Our 
paternal congratulations to those 
Bishops who have, more than once, 
firmly protected from the dangers 
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of false leaders the sheep entrusted 
to them. 


Obstacles to the faith 


Now that those who hate God 
are zealously bringing their insidi- 
ous attacks to bear upon this great 
continent, other serious difficulties | 
have arisen to hinder the spread 
of the Gospel in certain districts 
of Africa. Of course, you know the 
religious tenets of those people 
who, although they are quick to 
profess that they worship God, 
nevertheless are easily attracting 
and enticing the minds of many 
into another path which is not that 
of Jesus Christ, the Savior of all 
nations. Our heart, which is that 
of the common Father of all, is 
open to every man of good will; 
but We, who are the representative 
on earth of Him, Who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, cannot con- 
template such a situation without 
great sorrow. 

This situation has come about 
from a number of causes, which 
are in general the outcome of 
rather recent historical events, and 
it has further been influenced to 
some extent by the conduct of cer- 
tain nations that glory in the fact 
that the light of Christianity illu- 
minates their annals. There is ev- 
ery reason, therefore, why We 
should be subject to no small anx- 
iety with regard to the fortunes of 
Catholicism in Africa. There is 
every reason too why all the 
Church’s children should clearly 
realize their serious obligation to 
give more effective assistance to 
the missionaries. This they must 
do at the opportune moment in 
order that the message of saving 
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truth may be brought to what is 
called “darkest” Africa, where 
some 85,000,000 people still sit in 
the darkness of idolatry. 


A new social order 


The gravity of these statements 
is further increased by the too pre- 
cipitate course of events—this can 
be observed everywhere — which 
has by no means escaped the notice 
of the Catholic bishops and the 
leading Catholics. While the peo- 
ples of this continent are striving 
to adopt new ways and new meth- 
ods (and some of them appear to 
be only too eager to lend an ear to 
the fallacies of that species of civ- 
ilization known as technological), 
it is the solemn duty of the Church: 
to impart to these same peoples, 
so far as possible, the outstanding 
blessings of her life and her teach- 
ing, from which a new social order 
should be derived, based on Christ- 
ian principles. 

Any delay or hesitation is full of 
danger. For the people of Africa 
have made as much progress to- 
ward civilization during the past 
few decades as required many cen- 
turies among the nations of West- 
ern Europe. Thus they are more 
easily unsettled and confused by 
the introduction of theoretical and 
applied scientific methods, with the 
result that they tend to be unduly 
inclined to a materialistic outlook 
on life. Hence a condition of affairs 
is sometimes brought about that is 
difficult to correct and in the course 
of time may prove to be a great 
obstacle to the growth of faith, 
whether in individuals or in society 
at large. For this reason it is im- 
perative that help should be given 
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now to the shepherds of the Lord’s 
flock in order that their apostolic 
labors may correspond to the ever- 
growing needs of the times. 


Insufficiency of means and men 


At the same time, the various 
forms of aid supplied at present to 
the sacred missions are everywhere 
far short of the amount required 
for a satisfactory prosecution of 
missionary effort. This insuffi- 
ciency of means, which, unfortun- 
ately, is not confined to Africa, 
seems to affect this continent more 
seriously than other missionary 
fields on account of Africa’s pecul- 
iar situation at the present mo- 
ment. For this reason, We deem it 
opportune, Venerable Brethren, to 
go into some detail with regard to 
the problems that are met in 
Africa. 

For example, mission stations 
recently founded (i.e., within the 
last ten or twenty years) will have 
to wait a long time before they can 
enjoy the effective assistance of a 
native clergy. To this problem is 
added the small number of mission- 
ary workers, who are scattered 
widely throughout an immense pop- 
ulation where not infrequently non- 
Catholic ministers are also active; 
they therefore cannot possibly per- 
form all the tasks they are called 
upon to undertake. In one district 
some forty priests are working very 
hard among a million natives of 
whom only 25,000 profess the 
Catholic faith. In another locality 
fifty priests are stationed in the 
midst of a population of 2,000,000 
persons, where the care of 60,000 
Catholics in the area alone requires 
almost full-time service. 
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No true Catholic can fail to be 
concerned by these statistics. If 
twenty apostolic men were sent to 
the assistance of the local clergy in 
these regions, the standard of the 
Cross could be moved forward to- 
day, where tomorrow perhaps, 
after the activities of others who 
are not the followers of Christ 
have already cultivated the field, 
there will no longer be any opening 
for the true faith. 

Moreover, it is not enough mere- 
ly to preach the Gospel as if this 
were the whole of the missionary’s 
task. The present situation in Af- 
rica, both social and political, re- 
quires that a carefully trained 
Catholic elite be formed at once 
from the multitudes already con- 
verted. How urgent it is then to in- 
crease the number of missionaries 
able to give a more adequate train- 
ing to these native leaders! 

The drawbacks experienced by 
the few apostolic workers in the 
field are increased by their want of 
material means, which often ap- 
proaches real poverty. Who will 
furnish these recently established 
missions with the generous finan- 
cial backing they so urgently need? 
For they are situated, for the most 
part, in poverty-stricken districts 
which are, nevertheless, promising 
fields for the spread of the Gospel. 
The apostolic laborer is deeply 
grieved by his lack of so many 
things while the performance of so 
many tasks rests upon him. He 
does not need our admiration so 
much as our assistance which if 
plentifully given will enable him 
to establish new mission stations 
and settlements. 


Works of the apostolate 


With respect to the missions al- 
ready founded, where the large 
number of Christians and their fer- 
vent Christian lives fill Us with 
consolation, the conditions under 
which the missionaries are work- 
ing, although quite different from 
those mentioned above, still give 
Us equal cause for uneasiness. 
Here too there are bitter com- 
plaints about the scarcity of mis- 
sionaries. 

In point of fact the bishops and 
Vicars Apostolic in these regions 
are bound by their office to under- 
take all those works of the aposto- 
late without which Catholicism 
cannot be promoted or fully dis- 
played: colleges and schools for 
the training of the various classes 
of the faithful in Christian life 
and doctrine; institutes for social 
work by the aid of which Catholic 
leaders will be provided to serve 
the public good in accordance with 
the teachings of the Gospel; the 
publication and dissemination of 
Catholic books of every descrip- 
tion; and the use of modern means 
of communication in spreading 
Christian doctrine. No one can ig- 
nore the importance of gaining the 
good will of the natives and mak- 
ing them favorable to Catholicism. 
Another matter of prime impor- 
tance is to give careful attention to 
the groups of Catholic Action, in 
order that their zeal may constantly 
increase. Provision must also be 
made for the religious needs of our 
times and the cultural interests of 
the educated, for unless a plenti- 
ful supply of the food of truth be 
made available, it is to be feared 
that they will turn elsewhere, out- 
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side the Church, for their intellec- 
tual sustenance. 


Missionary vocations 


In order that the pastoral zeal of 
the bishops may be equal to these 
tasks, there is need not only of 
more ample resources but also, 
and chiefly, of suitable helpers to 
undertake these varied tasks, 
which are the more difficult be- 
cause they must be adapted to un- 
usual types of people. To train 
and assemble companies of aposto- 
lic men of this nature is no easy 
task nor one that can be accom- 
plished in a short period of time; in 
addition, an adequate number of 
such men is extremely hard to come 
by. Hence this need is even more 
urgent, lest the greater part of the 
“intelligentsia” may cease to look 
with confidence to the Catholic 
Church for guidance. 

We are glad, therefore, to take 
this occasion to express Our grati- 
tude to the members of religious 
communities and to all the priests 
and laity who are devoted to the 
work of the missionary apostolate, 
and who, convinced of the gravity 
of the present situation, have of- 
fered and still continue to offer 
their services, even at times with- 
out having been asked to do so. All 
these undertakings, all these good 
works that have done so much for 
the Church’s cause, together with 
the alacrity of all who have devoted 
themselves to this work, give good 
hopes of a plentiful harvest; in- 
deed, the wide field for apostolic 
work encourages these hopes. 

In certain territories, however, 
there is another difficulty: the 
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fruitful preaching of the Gospel 
requires that, in the course of time, 
the number of apostolic men must 
be reasonably increased. Unless 
this is done, the happy progress of 
the faith must needs be placed in 
jeopardy. 


Native clergy and 
foreign missionaries 

Accordingly, missionaries are 
asked for with increasing urgency 
on all sides from the various mis- 
sionary Institutes, but the latter 
are unable to meet all these de- 
mands on account of the dearth of 
new vocations. You are well aware, 
Venerable Brethren, that in Africa 
the increase in the number of cler- 
gy has not by any means kept pace 
with the growth of the body of the 
faithful. It is true that a native 
clergy is being developed there, 
but these priests will not be prop- 
erly prepared to assume full re- 
sponsibility for the people in their 
own dioceses for a considerable 
time. In the meanwhile they must 
be assisted by the foreign mission- 
aries in their midst, the same mis- 
sionaries who brought them to the 
light of faith. For the present 
these young Christian communities 
are not ready to cope with the ex- 
tremely grave problems of this age. 

And so, many of Our children 
who at present do not thank God 
sufficiently for the gift of faith be- 
queathed to them by their parents, 
or for the means of salvation which 
are theirs in such abundance, will 
come to realize their duty of aiding 
the missions, if they are fully in- 
formed of the situation. 
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HIS state of the African apos- 
tolate, which We have sum- 
marily set before you, Vener- 
able Brethren, makes it manifest 
that in Africa it is not a question 
of merely local problems that can 
eventually be solved without any 
reference to those that touch upon 
the entire Christian community. 
Although formerly “the life of 
the Church in its visible aspects 
showed its vigor chiefly in the older 
parts of Europe from which it be- 
gan to spread out to the shores that 
may be called the periphery of the 
world, now however there is a kind 
of mutual exchange of life and 
strength among all the members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ.’’?° 
What befalls the Church in Af- 
rica is not confined to that conti- 
nent, but also affects those who 
dwell far beyond its borders. It 
follows then that, in accordance 
with the admonitions of the Apos- 
tolic See, fraternal assistance must 
be extended by all parts of the 
Church to meet the needs of Cath- 
. olics anywhere. 


Members and Head 


It is, therefore, not by chance 
that We are addressing Ourselves 
to you, Venerable Brethren, in this 
solemn hour of decision with re- 
gard to the spread of the Church. 
“Just as in our mortal frame, all 
the members suffer in union with 
each member, and the healthy mem- 
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bers come to the aid of the ailing 
ones, so in the Church the individ- 
ual members do not live for them- 
selves alone but also assist the 
others and all render mutual aid to 
all, not only in comforting one an- 
other but also in contributing to the 
greater edification of the entire 
Body.”!! To go further, must not 
the bishops “‘be considered the chief 
members of the universal Church, 
inasmuch as they are united by a 
peculiar bond to the Divine Head 
of the whole Body and are therefore 
properly called the principal parts 
of the Lord’s body”? !2 

Of them, more than of the rest, 
it can be said that Christ who is 
the Head of the Mystical Body “re- 
quires them to be His members .. ., 
first of all, because in so far as the 
Person of Christ is represented by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, the latter 
must call upon not a few others to 
share his anxieties lest he be over- 
whelmed by the burdens of his pas- 
toral office.’’8 

And so, Venerable Brethren, 
since you are most intimately as- 
sociated with Christ and His Vicar 
upon earth, inspired by a burning 
charity be zealous to share that 
solicitude for all the churches,™ 
which lies heavy upon Our shoul- 
ders.15 Urged by the charity of 
Christ, may you realize that you 
are closely bound to Us in the pres- 
sing duty of spreading the Gospel 
and building up the Church 
throughout the whole world! 


*% Encyclical Mystici Corporis, A. A. S., 35 (1948) p. 200. 


* Ibid., p. 211. 

* Ibid., p. 218. 

“ Cfr. 2 Cor. 11, 28. 
® Cfr. 2 Cor. 5, 4. 
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May you not cease or falter in 
your efforts to cultivate widely 
among clergy and faithful alike the 
spirit of prayer and zeal in giving 
mutual assistance according to the 
measure of the charity of Christ! 
Says St. Augustine, “Extend your 
charity to all the world, if you 
would love Christ, because Christ’s 
members are found all over the 
world.” 1¢ 


The Apostolic task 


It is an undoubted fact that it 
was to Peter alone and to his suc- 
cessors, the Roman Pontiffs, that 
Jesus Christ entrusted the entirety 
of his flock: “Feed my lambs; feed 
my sheep.” 17 But even though each 
bishop is the pastor of that portion 
only of the Lord’s flock entrusted 
to him, nevertheless as lawful suc- 
cessor of the Apostles by God’s in- 
stitution and commandment he is 
also responsible, together with all 
the other bishops, for the Apostolic 
task of the Church, according to the 
words of Christ to the Apostles: 
“As the Father has sent me, I also 
send you.” 18 

This mission, or “sending forth,” 
embraces “all nations ... even unto 
the consummation of the world” ™ 
and certainly did not cease with 
the death of the Apostles. Nay, it 
still continues in the bishops who 
are in communion with the Vicar 
of Jesus Christ. For in them, as 
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being specifically named “those 
who are sent,” namely, Apostles of 
the Lord, the fullness of the apos- 
tolic dignity resides, which as St. 
Thomas Aquinas testifies “is the 
chief dignity in the Church.” ”° 
That apostolic fire which Jesus 
Christ brought upon the earth must 
issue from their hearts and inflame 
the hearts of all Our faithful chil- 
dren and arouse in them fresh zeal 
for the missionary tasks of the 
Church everywhere. 


The mark of Catholicity 


Again, this concern for the 
needs of the whole Church is a 
true mark of the Catholic charac- 
ter of the living Church. ‘Zeal for 
missionary activity and the Catho- 
lic spirit are one and the same. 
A principal note of the Church 
is catholicity ; consequently, a man 
is no true member of the Church 
unless he is likewise a true member 
of the entire body of Christian be- 
lievers and is filled with an ardent 
desire to see her take root and 
flourish in every land.” 22 

Nothing is so inconsistent with 
the Church of Jesus Christ as di- 
vision ; nothing is so opposed to her 
very life as for her members to 
take refuge in selfish solitude, or 
to be too much devoted to them- 
selves and to take an interest only 
in the private concerns of their 
own little group. Such an attitude 


#® On the Epistle of John to the Parthians, Treatise X, n. 8: P. L. 35, 2060. 


™ John 21, 16-18. 
% John 20, 21. 
” Matthew 28, 19-20. 


” Expos. in Ep. ad Rom., cap. 1, lect. 1: Parma edition, 1862, XIII, 4. 


“ Discorsi e Radiomessaggi, 8, 328. 
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surely causes any particular Christ- 
ian community to become com- 
pletely self-centered. 

Now, our holy Mother the Church 
is indeed the mother “of all na- 
tions, of all peoples, as well as of 
individual persons; nowhere is she 
a stranger ; she lives or at least, by 
her very nature, ought to live 
among every people.” 2? Further, 
and this must be stressed, none of 
those things that pertain to the 
Church, our Mother, is foreign to 
any individual Christian, nor ought 
it to be so. Just as the faith of indi- 
viduals is the faith of the entire 
Church, so the consolations and the 
anxieties of the Church will be 
their consolations and anxieties as 
well; likewise the prospects and 
plans of the Church, which em- 
brace the whole world, will be the 
prospects and plans of their daily 
Christian lives. 

Then will it spontaneously come 
to pass that the exhortations of the 
Roman Pontiffs which are commen- 
surate with the mighty apostolic 
tasks to be accomplished every- 
where, will find an echo in their 
fully and truly Catholic hearts, as 
exhortations to be gladly received 
above all others, and to be seriously 
and insistently weighed and con- 
sidered. 


iil 


ROM the beginning holy Church 
by her very nature has been 
compelled to spread the Word 

of God everywhere, and in fulfilling 
this obligation to which she knows 
not how to be unfaithful she has 
never ceased to ask for a threefold 





* A.A.S., 38 (1946), p. 18. 
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assistance from her children: 
namely, prayers, material aid, and, 
in some cases, the gift of them- 
selves. At the present day, too, 
her missionary activities, especially 
in Africa, demand this threefold 
assistance from the Catholic world. 


Continuous and fervent prayers 


First of all, therefore, Vener- 
able Brethren, We trust that more 
continuous and fervent prayers 
will be raised to God for this cause. 

You must see to it that earnest 
and unceasing prayers are offered 
by your priests and faithful in fur- 
thering this holy purpose. Instruc- 
tion of the faithful concerning the 
life of the Church will supply, as 
it were, food for this prayerful de- 
votion, as We have already indi- 
cated. Devout souls should be ex- 
horted to greater efforts in prayer 
at definite times during the liturgi- 
cal year that seem to be more suit- 
able for fostering and promoting 
interest in missionary work. 

We think the following seasons 
would be particularly. opportune: 
Advent, when we recall the expec- 
tation of a Savior by the human 
race as well as the providential 
preparations for the coming of the 
Savior; the feast of Epiphany 
which reveals the Savior born 
among men; and Pentecost when 
we celebrate the foundation of the 
Church under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Of course, the most excellent 
prayer of all is the one offered 
daily at the Altar by Christ Jesus, 
the High Priest, to God the Father 
when the holy sacrifice of Redemp- 
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tion is renewed. Accordingly, let 
many Masses be offered for the 
sacred missions, especially in this 
our time on which the future 
growth of the Church in many 
areas is perhaps dependent. This 
is in accordance with the prayers 
of our Lord Who loves His Church 
and wishes her to flourish and en- 
large her borders throughout the 
whole world. 

Although the private prayers of 
Christians are to be considered en- 
tirely appropriate, it is neverthe- 
less advantageous to recall to their 
minds the chief and essential pur- 
pose of the celebration of the Sac- 
rifice of the Altar, as it is stated 
in the Canon of the Latin Mass: 
“in the first place... for Thy holy 
Catholic Church, that it may please 
Thee to grant her peace, to pro- 
tect, unite, and govern her through- 
out the world.” These profound 
intentions of the Church will be 
more readily grasped by the faith- 
ful, if they will meditate on the 
doctrine laid down by Us in the 
Encyclical Mediator Dei, in which 
We taught that every Eucharistic 
sacrifice must be considered an ac- 
tion performed in the Church’s 
name, because “the celebrant at 
the Altar takes the part of Christ 
as our Head offering in the name 
of all His members.” 78 

This being the case, the whole 
Church offers her holy oblation 
through Christ to the Eternal Fa- 
ther “for the salvation of the whole 
world.” Surely then, the prayers 
of the faithful offered during this 
same sacrifice, in union with the 
Sovereign Pontiff, the bishops, and 





* A.A.S., 39 (1947), p. 556. 
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the entire Church, will be very fer- 
vently offered to Almighty God to 
implore a fresh outpouring of the 
graces of the Holy Spirit, because 
of which “the whole world rejoices 
with exceeding great joy.” 


Restoration of Christ’s Kingdom 


More and more, then, Venerable 
Brethren, you must offer your fer- 
vent prayers to God. Cease not to 
direct your thoughtful considera- 
tions to the many peoples who are 
deeply involved in literally count- 
less spiritual dangers: those who 
wander far from the way of truth 
as well as those who stand in such 
great need of the means of perse- 
verance. 

In union with Christ take your 
stand as suppliants before the Hea- 
venly Father and allow that prayer 
to rise to Him from your lips again 
and again, which has been espe- 
cially appropriate to apostolic men 
in every age: “hallowed be Thy 
name; Thy will be done on earth, 
as it is in heaven”! Only then shall 
we be influenced solely by the 
honor of God and by zeal to give 
Him greater glory, when we earn- 
estly desire the restoration of His 
Kingdom—the Kingdom of justice, 
of love, and of peace—throughout 
all the world. Sincere and heart- 
felt eagerness to promote the mis- 
sionary labors of the Church, when 
it is united with a burning charity 
for one’s neighbor, is surely zeal 
for God’s glory. For by it help is 
given to apostolic workers who are 
in a special way God’s heralds and 
precursors. 
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Charitable support 


We might ask, further, whether 
our prayers come from a sincere 
heart if we pray for the success of 
the missions without accompanying 
our prayers with charitable offer- 
ings in accordance with our means. 
We are well acquainted—in fact, 
better than anyone else—with the 
profuse liberality of Our sons, as 
many wonderful examples constant- 
ly testify. To these generous souls 
is due, beyond a doubt, the marvel- 
ous growth of our missions since 
the beginning of this century. In 
consequence We desire to express 
Our profound gratitude to those 
beloved sons and daughters of Ours 
who contribute their zealous efforts 
and charitable support to many 
missionary enterprises. 

We also wish to bestow partic- 
ular praise on all members of the 
Pontifical Mission Society who have 
undertaken the noble, if sometimes 
thankless, task of collecting funds 
in the Church’s name, becoming, 
as it were, beggars for the newly- 
founded communities of faithful in 
the mission fields, which afford the 
Church so much glory and hope. 
We congratulate these Our beloved 
sons from Our heart, just as We 
are happy to express Our best 
thanks to all those, likewise, who 
support the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith with such alac- 
rity. To the latter has been en- 
trusted a gigantic task: namely, 
the promotion of missionary work 
in vast continents under the direc- 
tion of Our dear son, the Cardinal 
Prefect. 


Urgent -needs 
However We must make it clear, 
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conscious as We are of Our apostolic 
duty, that your support, though 
gladly received, is still far from 
being adequate to the countless 
needs of the missions. We are daily 
appealed to and importuned for as- 
sistance by missionaries who are 
hard pressed to promote the welfare 
of the Church, to remove hin- 
drances thereto, to build the 
churches so urgently needed, or to 
undertake various activities of the 
apostolate. Naturally We are sick 
at heart when We have to answer 
these just appeals with only partial 
and insufficient amounts. 

The Pontifical Society of St. 
Peter the Apostle may serve as an 
example. Very ample means, in- | 
deed, are distributed by this In- 
stitute in mission lands. However, 
the number of candidates for the 
priesthood is increasing yearly with 
God’s help, and so more funds are 
constantly required. Shall the 
young men who seem to be called 
by the providence of God to the 
priesthood at the present time, be 
admitted in smaller numbers be- 
cause of insufficient funds? Is it 
right, as We hear has happened in 
a number of places, that the semi- 
naries should be forced to exclude 
so many youths who aspire ardent- 
ly to the priesthood and who give 
good hopes of persevering? Perish 
the thought! It cannot be that 
Catholics who have a high ideal of 
their grave obligations, as indeed 
they ought, should refuse to accept 
personal responsibility in meeting 
these needs of the missions. 


Charity and self-denial 


We are aware of the difficulties 
of our times, and of the dire straits 
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to which the ancient dioceses of 
Europe and America are reduced. 
But if we reason correctly, we can 
easily see that the poverty of some 
dioceses will appear to be abun- 
dance by comparison with the ex- 
treme need that prevails in others. 
Such a comparison, however, is 
without any point, since it is of 
less importance to balance statistics 
than to urge all the faithful, as We 
have done on another auspicious oc- 
casion, “‘to range themselves volun- 
tarily beneath the Christian stand- 
ards of abstinence and self-denial, 
beyond the requirements of the 
moral law, in accordance with each 
one’s ability, as the grace of God 
inspires them and as their station 
in life permits.” We also added, 
“let people devote to charity what 
they withdraw from vanities, and 
mercifully meet the needs of the 
Church and of her poor.” 4 

How many good works some mis- 
sionary, now hindered in his apos- 
tolic labors by poverty, might not 
accomplish with the money not in- 
frequently squandered on fleeting 
enjoyment by some _ thoughtless 
Christian! It behooves every child 
of the Church, every family, every 
group of Christians to examine 
themselves diligently on this point. 
Let them reflect on these words: 
“You know the graciousness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ—how, being 
rich, he became poor for your 
sakes, that by his poverty you 
might become rich.””> Then let 
them set aside some of their super- 
fluities, nay, at times, something 





* 4.A.S., 42 (1950), p. 787. 
* 2 Cor. 8, 9. 
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of what they need. Remember that 
in your charity are found the 
means whereby the boundaries of 
religion may be broadened; and the 
face of the earth will be renewed 
if charity prevails. 


Zeal in supporting the missions 


The Church in Africa, as well as 
in other parts of the mission field, 
needs missionaries. Hence We ap- 
peal once again to you, Venerable 
Brethren, beseeching you that with 
every resource at your command 
you show your zeal in supporting 
all those who have been divinely 
called to undertake the burdens of 
the missionary apostolate, whether 
they be priests or religious men 
and women. 

It is especially your task, as We 
have already pointed out, to en- 
courage the faithful and arouse in 
them such zeal in this cause that 
they will share the solicitudes of 
the entire Church and will readily 
lend an ear to the Lord’s word, 
commanding, as of old, so in every 
age: “Go forth from thy land and 
thy kindred, and from the house 
of thy father, and come into a 
land which I shall show thee.” 26 

Now if the people are trained in 
this truly Catholic attitude in the 
domestic circle, in the schools, in 
the parishes, in Catholic Action 
groups, and in other pious societies, 
there can be no doubt that they 
will give the Church those ministers 
she needs in preaching the divine 
message to all nations. Nor should 
this point be overlooked: if an 
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enthusiastic interest in the mis- 
sions is aroused in your particular 
dioceses, it will be a pledge of the 
renewal of religion and devotion 
in the minds and hearts of your 
people. It is impossible for a Chris- 
tian community to perish that gives 
its sons and daughters to the 
Church. Consequently, if the super- 
natural life is the fruit of charity 
and is increased by the spirit of 
self-dedication, one may rightly as- 
sert that the Catholic life of any 
nation is measured by its gener- 
osity in supporting and maintaining 
the missionary activity of the 
Church. 


The widow’s mite 


It is not enough, however, to 
make your people more zealous in 
supporting this work; much more 
is required. Not a few dioceses are 
so well supplied with clergy, thanks 
be to God, that no loss would be 
felt if some of their priests should 
enter the mission field. To such 
dioceses We would apply, with 
fatherly solicitude, the Gospel say- 
ing: what you have that is over 
and above your needs, give that to 
the poor.?7 Our heart goes out to 
Our brother bishops who are filled 
with distress and fear as they see 
the number of candidates for the 
priesthood and the religious life 
growing fewer, and are thus un- 
able to provide properly for the 
spiritual needs of their own flocks. 
We share their anxiety and say to 
them as St. Paul did to the Corin- 
thians: “Not that the relief of 
others should become your burden, 





* Cfr. Luke 11, 4. 
* 2 Cor. 8, 13. 
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but that there should be equal- 
ity.” 8 

Nonetheless, dioceses that are 
suffering from such a shortage of 
clergy should not therefore close 
their ears to Our supplications for 
help in the foreign missions. The 
widow’s mite is proposed by our 
Lord for our imitation. If a poor 
diocese helps another poor diocese, 
it cannot possibly grow poorer in 
so doing; God does not allow Him- 
self to be outdone in generosity. 


Cooperative efforts 


The efforts of individuals are not 
sufficient to solve the many prob- 
lems connected with seeking out 
and selecting missionary vocations. 
Study these problems in your meet- 
ings, Venerable Brethren, and in 
attempting to solve them make use 
of the Institutes, if there be any, 
in your respective countries that 
are devoted to the missionary apos- 
tolate. In this way new methods 
will be devised in addition to those 
already in use, by which the hearts 
of young people may be drawn 
more readily to missionary voca- 
tions; and thus your own obliga- 
tions which bind you in conscience 
to work for the general welfare of 
the Church will be fulfilled in some 
degree. 

In your dioceses zealously foster 
the Missionary Union of the Cler- 
gy, commended both by Our pred- 
ecessors and by Ourselves. We 
have elevated it to the rank of a 
pontifical society so that no one 
may question the high opinion We 
have of it nor the great results We 
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expect to be attained through its 
growth in membership. The efforts 
put forth by the pastors of the 
Church and by those who have been 
entrusted with mission work must 
be closely associated, since success 
depends largely upon unanimity of 
purpose. 

Here We should like to mention 
those who are in charge of the 
Propagation of the Faith in every 
country, whose work you will as- 
sist if you support the diocesan 
branches of this society. We also 
call to mind the superiors of the 
highly deserving missionary con- 
gregations to whom this Holy See 
constantly appeals for help in the 
more pressing needs of the mission 
countries. They will be unable to 
increase the number of their voca- 
tions unless the local Ordinaries 
give them friendly support. Take 
pains to reconcile your individual 
interests after careful considera- 
tion and a genuinely mutual agree- 
ment. If these interests seem for 
the moment to be divergent, why 
not weigh them again in the light 
of a strong and lively faith, keep- 
ing the supernatural motives of 
the unity and catholicity of the 
Church ever before your eyes? 


Asian and African youth 
studying in other lands 


With the same affectionate in- 
terest that joins its efforts with 
those of others in fraternal har- 
mony and excludes all selfish con- 
siderations, be especially careful 
to bestow spiritual care upon the 
youths from Africa and Asia, who 
perchance are resident in your dio- 
ceses for the purpose of continuing 
their studies. 
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These young men, uprooted by 
the social upheavals in their own 
countries, for many reasons often 
do not enjoy sufficient Catholic so- 
cial contacts among the people who 
are giving them hospitality. Owing 
to this their Christian lives may be 
endangered, as the true values and 
excellences of the new culture they 
are seeking may escape them and 
they may be, in consequence, se- 
duced by the doctrines of material- 
ism and may succumb to the bland- 
ishments of atheistic coteries. You 
cannot ignore the impact of this 
on their present and future careers. 
It would be a good idea to appoint 
some devout and _ well-equipped 
members of the clergy to take 
charge of this apostolate, thus re- 
lieving the anxieties of their own 
bishops in the mission fields. 


Priests on the missions 


Another form of assistance, 
which is more burdensome, has 
been undertaken by some bishops 
who, despite the difficulties attend- 
ant upon so doing, have permitted 
this or that priest of the diocese 
to go and spend some time in work- 
ing for the bishops of Africa. 

This procedure has the excep- 
tional result of allowing the wise 
and well-planned establishment of 
specialized forms of the priestly 
ministry, such as taking charge of 
teaching the secular and sacred 
sciences for which the local clergy 
have not been trained. We are 
happy to encourage these timely 
and fruitful undertakings. If this 
course of action is taken with due 
preparation, very important ad- 
vantages will accrue to the Cath- 
olic Church in present-day Africa, 
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which has its full measure of both 
difficulties and hopes. 


The lay apostolate 


There is yet another and quite 
different form of assistance given 
nowadays to missionary dioceses, 
which affords Us intense pleasure 
and which is deserving of notice 
before We bring this Encyclical 
Letter to an end. This is the active 
work undertaken by laymen under 
the direction of the Church in be- 
half of the new Christian commu- 
nities. It consists for the most 
part in cooperating with the vari- 
ous national and_ international 
Catholic Institutes. The applica- 
tion of this assistance surely re- 
quires the zeal, the moderation, 
and the prudence that are proper in 
working for the good of others; 
but it is of great benefit to dio- 
ceses harassed by insistent de- 
mands from fresh apostolic activi- 
ties. 

These laymen, thus enlisted un- 
der the banner of Christ and com- 
pletely obedient to the bishop who 
properly reserves to himself the 
final authority in the apostolate, 
and being in complete accord with 
the Catholics of Africa who look 
favorably upon these fraternal re- 
cruits, usefully bring to bear upon 
the recently established dioceses the 
full weight of their experience in 
Catholic Action and other social 
programs and in any other partic- 
ular activities required in the apos- 
tolate. Further—and this is ex- 
tremely beneficial—they are able 
to effect a speedier and easier un- 
ion of their own national Institutes 
with countless other agencies that 
are international in scope. We are 
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happy to congratulate them on the 
excellent work they are doing for 
the good of the Church. 


IV 


HILE We earnestly lift Our 

voice in urgent exhortation 

in behalf of the Missions of 
Africa, Our thoughts, as you well 
know, Venerable Brethren, are not 
unmindful of those other sons of 
Ours who are devoting themselves 
to advancing the Church’s cause in 
the other continents. We love them 
all, especially those who are under- 
going extraordinary sufferings in 
the Far East. Although the unusu- 
al conditions in Africa have been 
the occasion of this Encyclical, We 
do not wish to bring it to a close 
without taking a final look at all 
the missionary activities of the 
Catholic Church. 


A public testimonial 


To you, Venerable Brethren, 
who have the pastoral care of those 
regions where the Gospel seed has 
only lately been sown and who are 
founding or consolidating new ec- 
clesiastical jurisdictions, We de- 
sire that this letter should be not 
only a pledge of Our fatherly solici- 
tude, but an evidence as well that 
the entire Church of Jesus Christ 
is awake to the extent and the diffi- 
culty of your task and is with you 
to the uttermost in order to aid 
your work with prayers, with ma- 
terial help, and with the service of 
her noblest sons. What difference 
does it make that you are separated 
from the center of Catholicism by 
enormous distances? Are not those 
sons of the Church whose courage 
is outstanding and whose endur- 
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ance is taxed to the utmost dearer 
to her heart? 

We herewith offer a public testi- 
monial of Our gratitude and confi- 
dence to you, heralds of the Gospel, 
priests chosen from every country, 
religious men and women, semi- 
narians, catechists, laymen battl- 
ing beneath the banner of the Gos- 
pel, and finally to all of you who 
are sowing the religion of Jesus 
Christ, scattered as you are 
throughout the world and utterly 
unknown. 

Persevere resolutely in the work 
you have begun, glorying in the 
fact that you serve the Church, that 
you obey her voice, that you are 
prompted more and more by her 
inspiration and her spirit, and that 
you are united in the bonds of 
brotherly love. 

What a consolation it is for you, 
beloved sons, and what a pledge of 
assured victory to consider that 
this hidden and peaceful warfare 
that you are waging for Holy 
Church is not yours alone or that 
of your age or your people, but the 
ever-enduring conflict of the whole 
Church which it behooves all her 
children to carry on manfully, 
since it is their bounden duty to 
return thanks to God and to their 
brethren for the gift of faith re- 
ceived in their baptism. 


“Put out into the deep” 


“If I preach the Gospel, I have 
therein no ground for boasting, 
since I am under constraint. For 
woe to me if I do not preach the 





*1 Cor. 9, 16. 
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Gospel!” 28 Why should We not ap- 
ply these earnest admonitions to 
Ourselves, that is, to the Vicar of 
Jesus Christ, who by reason of his 
apostolic office has been appointed 
“a preacher and apostle ...a 
teacher of the Gentiles in faith and 
truth”’?°° Therefore, as We invoke 
upon the Catholic missions the two- 
fold patronage of St. Francis Xa- 
vier and St. Therese of the Child 
Jesus, the protection of all holy 
Martyrs, and the powerful mater- 
nal help of the Mother of God, the 
Virgin Mary, Queen of the Apos- 
tles, it is Our pleasure to repeat to 
the Church the victorious words of 
her Divine Founder: “Put out into 
the deep.’ *1 

Meanwhile, confident that the ac- 
tive will of all Catholics will re- 
spond to these Our exhortations to 
such a degree that, with the help of 
divine grace, these missionary en- 
deavors will be able to carry to the 
very ends of the earth the light of 
Christian faith and virtue together 
with advances in material civili- 
zation, We lovingly impart to all 
of you, Venerable Brethren, to your 
flocks, and specifically to all the 
preachers of the Gospel, who are so 
near to Our heart, the Apostolic 
Blessing as a testimony of Our good 
will and a pledge of heavenly gifts. 

Issued at St. Peter’s in Rome, on 
the twenty-first day of April, the 
Feast of the Resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in the year 1957, 
the nineteenth of Our Pontificate. 


Pius. PP. XII 











Vatican Radio: 
Truth in a Troubled World 


An Address of Pope Pius XII at the Dedication 
of the New Vatican Radio Station 


Attendite populi 


66 EARKEN, ye people from 
afar” (Is. 49, 1), let all 
give ear; from Vatican 

Radio’s new station, from this for- 

est of antennae, above which rises 

high and victorious the Cross, sym- 
bol of truth and charity, “We speak 

freely to you” (2 Cor. 6, 11). 

First, We wish to give undying 
thanks to Almighty God, who not 
only fashioned the heavens and 

_ earth in marvelous order and har- 

mony, but also placed in all the 

elements mysterious forces to 
which the mind of man devotes 
earnest study, and which he labori- 
ously discovers and puts to his own 
use. And thus it happens that the 
human voice, recorded by skillfully 
fashioned instruments, produces 
electric waves which, after having 
crossed vast distances of land and 
sea, are picked up by other instru- 
ments which, in turn, reproduce the 
same voice as though those speak- 
ing far away were actually present 
as they talk. 

This use of radio is one of the 
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greatest inventions which the gen- 
ius of man has happily introduced 
to our age. But there are also other 
inventions, not less wonderful, 
which have been put to use today, 
and are daily being more and more 
perfected. 


The use of creatures 


Certainly there is no one who 
would not join Us in praising these 
inventions which do honor to our 
century. However, it is still neces- 
sary to maintain that the benefits, 
comforts, and conveniences which 
the technical sciences as a whole 
give us, are by no means able to 
confer on man prosperity and real 
happiness, unless they promote also 
spiritual blessings which are of a 
higher order, unless they are in 
keeping with the laws of nature; 
and, finally, unless they fully obey 
the eternal law of God (Discorsi e 
Radiomessaggi, vol. XV, pp. 520- 
521). For, as St. Albert the Great, 
himself a serious student in the 
field of physics, writes—all things 
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must be referred to Him “who is 
the font of wisdom, the Author, 
Creator, and Master of all nature” 
(Physic. lib. I, tract. I, cap. 1). 

We must use these forces which 
man has recently learned to subject 
to himself, just as we use all other 
creatures; We must use them cor- 
rectly, and under the guidance of 
reason, so that men will not be so 
completely absorbed in them that 
each almost loses sight of his own 
soul, which was created for things 
immortal. Rather, let all things be, 
as it were, steps leading upwards 
by which men rise to an under- 
standing and possession of heav- 
enly things (Discorsi, vol. XV, pp. 
520-523). 


The presence of God in nature 


Let all see in nature and natural 
forces the living presence of God, 
and gaze with veneration on the in- 
corruptible rays of His splendor. 
Just as man adores and venerates 
the wisdom and power of God in 
the lowly and perishable beauty of 
the flowers, and in the harmony and 
marvelous rhythm of the stars 
which obey the divine command in 
their flight across the infinite vault 
of heaven, so also let men adore and 
venerate the creative and eternal 
wisdom and power of God in the 
mysteries of the atom, which the 
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eye, by means of intricate instru- 
ments, has succeeded in penetrat- 
ing, and which ingenious skill has 
split for the development of new 
power. 

If men think and act in this man- 
ner, the inventions which our age 
has in a marvelous way introduced 
and is introducing will lead, not to 
man’s physical destruction or spir- 
itual ruin, but to a more prosper- 
ous, fuller, and happier life both for 
the individual and for domestic and 
civil society. 


A source of good and evil 


These inventions, however, as is 
well known, can be the source not 
only of much good, but also of much 
evil. With regard to the radio, 
everyone is well aware that it can 
everywhere proclaim and spread 
truth or error, virtue or vice, har- 
mony or discord, fraternal charity 
or deadly hatred. 

How important it is, therefore 
—as We have already written in a 
recent encyclical Miranda Prorsus 
(Acta Apostolicae Sedis 49, 1957, 
p. 765 ff.)—that all those who are 
animated by Christian, or simply 
by honorable principles, should give 
their keenest attention to this se- 
rious matter. 

They should be particularly zeal- 
ous to see to it, as far as they can, 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, October 28-29, 1957. Latin text. Translation 
based on that released by the Vatican Press Office. 

This was an address delivered during dedication of the new station for Vatican Radio 
at Santa Maria di Galeria, Italy. The new transmitters, the most powerful in Italy, will 
carry the Holy Father's words throughout the world, even behind the Iron Curtain, 
despite the jamming mechanisms used there. 
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that the receiving sets, which today 
are in many homes, do not, through 
error in some disguised form, lead 
the mind from truth, or incite souls 
to evil practices tricked out in the 
guise of art. They should rather 
inculcate virtue, propagate sound 
doctrine, provide recreation for the 
listeners by means of wholesome 
entertainment, and even free them 
from those worries which, especi- 
ally at the present time, so keenly 
preoccupy and trouble men. 


The Church’s use of radio 


Moreover, and this especially 
concerns Ourselves, the Bishops, 
and all Catholics—the invention of 
radio provides new resources and 
powers for fulfilling on a wider 
scale, and with greater ease, the 
command Christ gave to the Apos- 
tles and to those who have taken 
their place: “Preach the gospel to 
every creature” (Mark 16, 15). 

Why, then, should not the Church 
use this most powerful aid for ac- 
complishing more effectively her 
function which, precisely because 

it has been received from God, can 
~ assuredly, more than anything else, 
foster the good of individual citi- 
zens, aS well as of the home and 
civil society? 


Human learning and divine truth 


Doctrines which the human mind 
develops can never be perfect. 
Hence it frequently happens that 
some have one origin, some an- 
other ; they develop, and then grad- 
ually fall away, yielding place to 
those which blossom in their wake. 
But “the word of the Lord endures 
forever” (1 Peter 1, 25). 
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Truth, which has its origin in 
God, never sets. Its precepts if 
rightly applied have the power to 
lead not only individuals but the 
whole race of men to a better and 
happier condition. 

For the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
inspires to such virtues as the an- 
cient pagan philosophies were un- 
able even to imagine. It has, as 
history teaches, given a new course 
to human thoughts and plans, de- 
sires, actions, and customs. 

And when a knowledge of the di- 
vine Redeemer and His doctrine 
had become widespread, and its in- 
fluence had permeated the vital 
structure of nations, as something 
rejecting vice and fostering virtue, 
“then was that change effected 
which, with the world becoming 
truly Christian, completely altered 
the face of the earth” (Leo XIII, 
Encyclical Tametsi: Acta Leonis 
XIII, vol. XX, 1901, p. 299). 

And what took place once be- 
fore, must take place again today— 
but with even more productive ef- 
fect. 

fay the religion of Jesus Christ, 
therefore, be daily more propa- 
gated. May it penetrate all regions, 
even those far away and cut off by 
the distances involved or by other 
difficulties. May it enter and hold 
sway within the home, in the very 
hearts of men, as an effective guide 
of morals. May the gentle and at- 
tractive voice of Jesus Christ, by 
means of His sacred ministers, re- 
echo the message of salvation 
throughout the world. 


New weapons of truth 


The Gospel of our Divine Re- 
deemer must be preached not only 
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by time-honored methods, but also 
by means recently brought into use, 
if we desire as we all sincerely 
ought to do that Christ’s kingdom 
may daily prosper more and more, 
and at length achieve complete vic- 
tory—“the kingdom of truth and 
life; the kingdom of holiness and 
grace; the kingdom of justice, love, 
and peace” (Preface of the Mass 
for the Feast of Christ the King). 

Since We desire that these new 
and peaceful weapons of truth 
should be used by Catholics, We 
made up Our mind to erect this 
more perfect and more powerful 
radio station from which We could 
send Our voice over the whole 
world, and impart Our instructions, 
encouragement, and desires to 
Christians everywhere. 


New bonds of union 


Thus it comes about that the 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
whose Head is the Divine Redeem- 
er, will be united by new bonds. At 
the same time—as We know all 
Catholics desire—they will be able, 
even in the most remote parts of 
the world, to listen to the voice and 
message of the Roman Pontiff, as 
will those also who at present, on 
account of obstacles and hin- 
drances, are unable to hear his 
voice. 

Consequently, We earnestly de- 
sire to express Our gratitude, not 
only to those throughout the Cath- 
olic world who either generously 
contributed financial assistance or 
provided suitable instruments for 
the erection and completion of this 
tremendous work, but to those in- 
dividuals in particular, experts in 
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the technical matters involved, who 
freely and generously applied them- 
selves to this task for Our sake. 
They will doubtless reflect—and 
this will be a matter for satisfac- 
tion to each of them—that all their 
resources, strength and skill have 
contributed to an enterprise which 
helps to secure not only general cul- 
ture, the enrichment and satisfac- 
tion of minds, but also to foster and 
advance Christian truth and virtue, 
and, by every possible means, to 
establish the Catholic religion on 
a surer basis throughout the world. 


Peace and unity 


We do not wish, however, to con- 
clude this short address without a 
repeated exhortation to every race, 
nation, and individual man to strive 
for peace and fraternal unity. Out 
of wars, as recent events only too 
clearly testify, come forth slaugh- 
ter, destruction, and misery of ev- 
ery description. It is also true, as 
We know so well, that hatred, dis- 
cord, and dissensions among citi- 
zens can produce neither private 
nor public prosperity, since “small 
things grow in conditions of peace, 
but discord brings even the great- 
est to ruin” (Sallust, Jug. 10). 

We are influenced, therefore, by 
no desire for an earthly kingdom. 
The task committed to Us primarily 
concerns immortal souls and the 
securing of everlasting happiness 
for mankind. Our arms are not 
“human weapons, but their power 
is from God” (2 Cor. 10, 4). We 
desire nothing more than to em- 
brace the men and nations of every 
race in charity. And so, once more 
We raise Our paternal voice to urge 
all to fraternal peace. 
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Heads of nations 


Those especially, in whose hands 
have been placed the destinies of 
nations, should ponder’ within 
themselves and before God their 
most onerous duty. Out of respect 
and consideration for each other’s 
circumstances and ideas, let there 
be mutual restraint, based on jus- 
tice and truth. Let them give their 
full attention to efforts not only 
to lessen as soon as possible any 
existing causes of contention or 
strife, but to settle and completely 


** eliminate them. 


Thus can all, both as individuals 
and in their social capacity, be 
freed from the fear and anxiety 
of wars, and be uplifted toward a 
hope of better times. Thus will 
they be able to direct to productive 
works of peace and joint prosperity 


what future quarrels can only con- 
sume and squander. 


An appeal for peace 


So much the more fervently do 
these prayers and exhortations 
come from Our heart, because at 
present, as all know, clouds of dis- 
cord seem to obscure the skies of 
the countries of the Near East, 
close to that place where, above the 
cradle of the Divine Redeemer, co- 
horts of angels sang the message 
of peace to men of good will (cfr. 
Luke 2, 14). 
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We, who from the beginning of 
Our Pontificate (cfr. Acta Apost. 
Sedis 31, 1939, pp. 86-87) have 
always exhorted all to peace—the 
fairest of God’s gifts, than which, 
as Augustine says, “nothing is wont 
to be granted more welcome on 
this mortal earth; nothing more de- 
sirable can be sought after; noth- 
ing, in fine, more happily achieved” 
(De Civitate Dei, Bk. XLX, chap. 
11)—now invite all with repeated 
urgency to establish and confirm it. 
Let the upright and prudent coun- 
sel of those men prevail who can 
truly be called men of good will. Let 
all realize how immense and irre- 
parable is the sum total of destruc- 
tion which could result from the 
consuming fires of a new war, not 
only to individual citizens and na- 
tions, but also to the whole human 
race. 

Therefore, let those especially 
who are Our children in Christ 
raise suppliant prayer to God that 
these clouds may be scattered with 
the least possible delay, and that, 
with men’s hearts pacified, with 
differences settled, with legitimate 
rights recognized, the sky may hap- 
pily grow clear. 

May God bring this to pass, and 
“may His peace which surpasses 
all understanding guard your 
hearts and your minds in Christ 
Jesus” (Phil. 4, 7). Amen. 


* 
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with the Apostolic See: On Motion Pictures, 
Radio, and Television 
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VENERABLE BRETHREN 
GREETINGS AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION 


UR generation takes great 
pride in the remarkable 
products of its technology, 

but even though these advances are 
the result of human talent and toil, 
they are still gifts of God, our 
~ Creator, from Whom all good works 
proceed, “for He has not only 
brought forth creatures; He also 
sustains and fosters what He has 
brought forth.” ! 

Some of these discoveries in- 
crease man’s strength and capaci- 
ties; others improve his living con- 
ditions; still others affect his intel- 
lectual life and reach the masses of 
the people either directly or 
through the agency of sound and 
pictures. These very easily trans- 
mit news, ideas, or instructions to 
those whose minds they nourish 


during moments of rest or relaxa- 
tion. Among advances of this last 
type, the most notable in our era 
have been in the fields of motion 
pictures, radio, and television. 


The Church’s interest 


The Church welcomed these tech- 
nological advances as soon as they 
came into use, but in her maternal 
concern and watchfulness she was 
also disposed to guard her children 
from every danger as they entered 
upon this age of progress. 

This vigilant care derives from 
the mission which the Church re- 
ceived from the Divine Redeemer, 
for these new means of communi- 
cation clearly have a great influence 
on the way individuals and human 
society as a whole think and act. 
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But there is another reason why 
the Church regards this sort of 
matter as her particular concern: 
she has a far greater right than 
anyone else to announce the “news” 
to men. We refer to the tidings of 
eternal salvation; tidings of ines- 
timable wealth and power; those 
tidings which men of every age and 
race must accept and embrace, as 
the Apostle to the Gentiles said: 
“Yes, to me, the very least of all 
saints, there was given this grace, 
to announce among the Gentiles the 
good tidings of the unfathomable 
riches of Christ, and to enlighten 
all men as to what is the dispensa- 
tion of the mystery which has been 
hidden from eternity in God, who 
created all things.” 2 

It is not strange then that those 
who hold the Church’s highest au- 
thority have concerned themselves 
with this serious subject in order 
that they might provide for the 
eternal salvation of those who were 
“redeemed not with perishable 
things, with silver or gold . . ., but 
with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish.” 
They have examined carefully all 
the problems which motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television raise 
for Christians today. 
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The concern of the Holy See 


More than twenty years ago Our 
Predecessor of happy memory, 
Pius XI, used “the remarkable in- 
vention of Marconi” to send the 
first radio broadcast “to all nations 
and to every creature.” 4 

A few years later Our Predeces- 
sor sent that great Encyclical Epis- 
tle which opens with the words 
Vigilanti cura® to Our Venerable 
Brethren the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the United States of 
America. In that Encyclical he 
laid down wise regulations regard- 
ing motion- picture shows and, 
among other statements pertinent 
to present problems, said: “It is 
urgently necessary that all progress 
made, by God’s favor, in human 
learning and technology actually 
contribute to God’s glory, the sal- 
vation of souls, and the spread of 
the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, in 
such wise that we may all, as the 
Church bids us pray, ‘so pass 
through the things of time that we 
may not lose those things that are 
eternal.’ ” 6 

We Ourselves, throughout Our 
Supreme Pontificate, have often, as 
opportunities arose, discussed this 
subject and given appropriate in- 
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structions not only to the Bishops 
but also to various organizations 
within Catholic Action and to 
Christian educators. It has also 
been Our pleasure to receive in 
audience those professionally en- 
gaged in motion pictures, radio, 
and television. After expressing 
to them Our wonder at the marvel- 
ous progress made by specialists 
in these fields, We have pointed 
out the duties incumbent upon each 
of them, the high praise they al- 
ready deserve, the pitfalls into 
which they can easily fall, and the 
high ideals which should enlighten 
their minds and direct their wills. 
We have also, as you know, es- 
tablished a special commission in 
the Roman Curia? and entrusted it 
with the careful consideration of 
the various problems arising from 
motion pictures, radio, and televi- 
sion which relate to Christian faith 
and morals. Bishops and other in- 
ested parties may obtain suitable 
directives from this commission. 
We often use these wonderful 
modern means by which We can 


- unite the world-wide flock with its 


Supreme Pastor. Our words fly 
surely and safely over land and 
sea, and even over the turbulent 
tides of human souls, to move the 
hearts of men and exercise a sav- 
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ing influence on them, as is de- 
manded by this supreme apostolate 
which has been entrusted to Us, 
and which has today grown to im- 
mense proportions.’ 


The progress made 


We are deeply comforted by the 
knowledge that Our exhortations 
on this subject, and those of Our 
Predecessor, Pius XI, have had 
great influence in making motion 
pictures, radio, and television tend 
to summon men to pursue their 
spiritual perfection, and thus to 
promote God’s glory. 

For, with your zealous and watch- 
ful attention, Venerable Brethren, 
projects have been conceived and 
undertaken which have not only 
promoted this form of the aposto- 
late in individual dioceses and 
countries, but have even spread it, 
through united effort and under a 
single program, to all mankind. 

Many men, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, from government, 
business, and the professions, have 
taken an interest in these forms of 
entertainment and demonstrated 
their integrity in this serious mat- 
ter by the efforts they have made, 
with great personal labor and ex- 
pense, to avert occasions of evil, 
make sacrosanct the command- 


1 St. John Chrysostom, De Consubstantiali, contra Anomeos: P.G. 48, 810. 


* Eph. 3. 8-9. 
*1 Pet. 1, 18-19. 


* Radiomessage Qui Arcano, February 12, 1981: Acta Apostolicae Sedis 23 (1931), 


p. 65. 


* Encyclical Vigilanti cura, June 29, 1936: 


* Ibid., p. 251. 
Cf. A.A.S. 46 (1954), pp. 783-784. 


A.A.S., 28 (1936), pp. 349 ff. 


®*Cf. Address to Catholics of the Netherlands, May 19, 1950: Discorsi e Radio- 


messaggi, vol. 12, p. 75. 
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ments of God, and place the dignity 
of the human person in safety. 

But, unfortunately, We must re- 
peat the words of the Apostle to 
the Gentiles: “All do not obey the 
Gospel.” ® For in this matter many 
neither understand nor acknowl- 
edge the teaching authority of the 
Church; they may even oppose it 
with all their resources. Others, 
as you know, are so gripped by 
an unrestrained craving for profit, 
or so blinded by errors, that they 
do not put the dignity and the 
liberty of human nature on the 
same plane. And, finally, there are 
those who adhere to incorrect phil- 
osophies of art. 

However much their conduct fills 
Our heart with sorrow, yet how 
can We fail in Our duty and turn 
from the straight road and still 
be sure that those words will be 
applied to Us that His enemies ad- 
dressed to the Divine Redeemer: 
“We know that thou art truthful 
and that thou teachest the way of 
God in truth, and that thou carest 
naught for any man.” !° 


Benefits and dangers 


The remarkable progress made 
by modern technology in the fields 
of motion pictures, radio, and tele- 
vision have given rise to great ben- 
efits, and to just as great dangers. 
For these new means of communi- 
cation are within the reach of al- 


* Rom. 10, 16. 
Matt. 22, 16. 
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most everyone, and thus exercise a 
powerful influence over men’s 
minds. They can enlighten, enn- 
oble, and adorn men’s minds, but 
they can also disfigure them with 
dark shadows, disgrace them with 
perversity, and expose them to un- 
restrained passions, according as 
the shows they offer present our 
senses with objects that are prop- 
er or improper.!! 

During the past century the 
technological progress made by in- 
dustry has often had this result, 
that the machines which were in- 
tended to serve man have actually 
reduced him to serfdom, to his 
great loss. And so today the mount- 
ing technological advances in com- 
municating pictures, sounds, and 
ideas must be subjected to the 
sweet yoke of the law of Christ!” 
if they are not to become a source 
of countless evils which will be 
all the more serious in that they 
will enslave not only the powers of 
nature but also those of the soul. 
In this event, man’s inventions 
would be stripped of that benefi- 
cent usefulness which, in God’s 
provident design, is their primary 
purpose.'* 


Purpose of this Encyclical 


And so, as We ponder this seri- 
ous matter with a fatherly concern 
that grows deeper from day to day, 
and reflect upon the good results 


“ Cf. Address to Italian motion picture group meeting in Rome, June 21, 1955: 
A.A.S. 47 (1955), p. 504. [English tr.: TPS (Summer 1955) v. 2, no. 2, p. 101.—Ed.] 


* Cf. Matt. 11, 30. 


* Cf. Address to International Congress on High-Frequency Broadcasting at Rome: 
Discorsi e Radiomessaggi, vol. 12, p. 54. 
“ Rom. 5, 5. 
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that the Encyclical Vigilanti cura 
has produced in the field of motion 
pictures during the past twenty 
years, We have resolved, in re- 
sponse to the entreaties of Bishops 
and laymen engaged in these fields, 
to set down norms and instructions 
pertaining also to radio and tele- 
vision. 

We have, therefore, addressed 
Our earnest prayers to God, and 
sought the assistance of His Virgin 
Mother, and now address you, Ven- 
erable Brethren, whose wise pas- 
toral concern is well known to Us, 
in order that Christian teachings 
on this subject might be clarified, 
and appropriate measures proposed 
and undertaken. With all the 


means at Our command, then, We 
wish to exhort you to guard the 
flock entrusted to you from every 


error and danger which the use of 
these media can raise against the 
conduct of Christian life to its 
serious detriment. 


I 


EFORE treating specific prob- 

lems concerning motion pic- 

tures, radio, and television 
(for We realize that in artistie, 
technical, and economic matters 
each has its own peculiar problems 
which require solution if it is to 
improve intellectual and spiritual 
life), We think it best to outline 
briefly principles pertaining to the 
widest possible enjoyment of these 
benefits meant for the whole human 
community and for individual citi- 
zens. 


* Cf. Matt. 5, 48. 


The gifts of God 


Since God is the Supreme Good, 
He continually bestows His gifts 
upon men, the objects of His spe- 
cial love and care. Some of these 
gifts look to the spirit; others to 
the conduct of earthly life. These 
latter gifts are clearly subject to 
the former, in much the same way 
that the body should be subject to 
the soul with which, before He 
communicates Himself by the bea- 
tific vision, God is joined by that 
faith and love which “is poured 
forth in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit who has been given to us.” 14 

Futhermore, since God desires to 
see the image of His own perfection 
reflected in man, He has chosen 
him to partake in His divine gener- 
osity, and associated him in His 
works as a bearer of the good tid- 
ings, that he might be a liberal 
dispenser of them to the rest of 
his brethren and to the entire hu- 
man community. For from earliest 
times man has been wont, by his 
very nature, to communicate his 
spiritual goods by symbols which 
he wrests from bodily things and 
which he attempts constantly to re- 
duce to a more perfect form. From 
the art and letters of antiquity 
down to the technology of our day 
all the means by which men are 
united with one another have 
tended to this high end, that in 
this task men might in some way 
be ministers of God. 


A heavenly patron 


That this purpose of Divine 
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Providence might be more surely 
and efficaciously realized among 
men, by Our Apostolic Authority 1 
We constituted “Saint Gabriel, the 
Archangel who brought the longed- 
for news of the Redemption to the 
human race, .. . heavenly patron 
before God” of those means where- 
by men are able by means of elec- 
tricity to transmit words to others 
who are at a distance: to converse 
with them from afar, to send in- 
formation over the air-waves, or 
to view objects and events through 
images brought directly before 
their eyes.17 In choosing this heav- 
enly patron it was Our intention 
that all who use these beneficial 
instruments, by which the inestim- 
able treasures of God may be 
spread among men like the good 
seed which bears the fruit of truth 
and goodness, might have their at- 
tention focused on the nobility of 
the work entrusted to them. 


**How then does it have weeds?” 


As We consider the high pur- 
poses for which these noble means 
of communication are meant, this 
question presents itself: Why is it 
that they occasionally become the 
instruments of evil, or the paths 
which lead to it? “How then does 
it have weeds?” 18 

Of course, nothing evil, since it 
is opposed to sound moral princi- 
ples, can come from God, Who is 
perfect and absolute Good, or from 
those means of communication 
which are His precious gifts, but 
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only from the fact that men, en- 
dowed with free will, can abuse 
these gifts by committing and 
spreading evil and by allying them- 
selves with the prince of darkness, 
the enemy of God: “An enemy has 
done this.” 19 


The Church and modern 


means of communication 


True human liberty, then, re- 
quires that we utilize and share 
with others all those resources 
which can contribute to virtue and 
to the perfection of our nature. 

But the Church, since she teaches 
the doctrine of salvation and has 
all that is needed for the attain- 
ment of holiness, has an inviolable 
right to communicate that which 
has been entrusted to her by divine 
command. This sacred right should 
be acknowledged by public authori- 
ties, so that the Church might have 
access to those means by which she 
can spread truth and virtue. Sin- 
cere and zealous sons of the 
Church, who recognize the ines- 
timable gift of the Redemption, 
must exert every effort in seeing 
that she has the use of these tech- 
nical advances to the extent that 
they can contribute to the sancti- 
fication of souls. 


The Church and civil society 


In claiming and championing 
these rights for the Church, We do 
not mean to deny to civil society 
the use of these same media for 
the spread of information and in- 


* Apostolic letter of January 12, 1951: A.A.S. 45 (1952), pp. 216-217. 


" Ibid. p. 216. 
8 Matt. 18, 27. 
” Matt. 18, 28. 
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structions, when these are genuine- 
ly necessary or useful for the com- 
mon good of the human family. 

And when circumstances call for 
it, and those principles on which 
the common good rests are safe- 
guarded, individual citizens should 
be permitted to contribute, accord- 
ing to their abilities, to the enrich- 
ment of their own and others’ in- 
tellectual and spiritual life by the 
use of these means of communica- 
tion. 


Erroneous attitudes 


But altogether contrary to Chris- 
tian teaching and the primary end 
of these media is the purpose and 
intent of those who would use these 
inventions solely to advance and 
advertise political matters or to 
further their economic purposes, 
and thus treat this noble cause as 
if it were solely a business venture. 

So too, We cannot approve the 
stand of those who claim and de- 
fend their freedom to depict and 
display whatever they please, de- 
spite the perfectly evident fact that 
great harm has come to souls in 
days past as a result of this atti- 
tude. For here the issue is not real 
freedom, which We have discussed 
above, but unchecked license to ex- 
press oneself without regard for 
prudence, even though this be con- 
trary to sound morals and liable to 
result in serious danger for souls. 

The Church encourages and fos- 
ters all that really assists in the 
enrichment of the mind (she is, 
after all, the patron and support of 


1 Thess. 5, 21-22. 
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humane studies and liberal arts), 
but she cannot tolerate a breach of 
those rules and norms which direct 
and guide man to God, his final 
end. It is not surprising, then, that 
in a matter requiring such great 
caution she acts carefully and dis- 
creetly, in accordance with the 
Apostle’s instruction: “But test all 
things; hold fast that which is 
good. Keep yourselves from every 
kind of evil.’ 2° 

Wherefore they are certainly to 
be reproved who assert that the 
publication of matters which im- 
pede or are opposed to the princi- 
ples of morality should be approved 
if they conform to technical and 
artistic norms. In a short address 
on the fifth centenary of the death 
of Fra Angelico We said: “Of 
themselves the liberal arts certain- 
ly do not demand direction to a 
moral or religious function. But if 
artistic expression, in words, 
sounds, or images, is equated with 
false, empty, and confused tech- 
niques which are out of harmony 
with the plan of the Divine Cre- 
ator ; if instead of raising the mind 
and heart to lofty sentiments it 
moves them rather to base passions 
and desires, then it can attract men 
by its novelty, which does not al- 
ways have value or virtue, or by 
its slight content of truth (for 
truth is present in every being), 
but such art will have abandoned 
its position of honor, strayed far 
from its first and necessary prin- 
ciple, and so be neither universal 
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nor perennial, as is the human 
spirit to which it speaks.” 24 


Public authority and public morals 


Public authorities are bound, be- 
yond all doubt, to oversee carefully 
these new means of communication. 
They should look on this matter not 
from a political point of view alone, 
but from that of public morals, 
whose sure foundation rests on the 
natural law. which, as inspired 
words attest, is written in our 
hearts.?? 

This vigilant attention of civil 
authorities cannot be regarded as 
an unjust restriction on civil lib- 
erty, since it is not directed to pri- 
vate persons, but to the whole of 
human society, by whom these 
means of communication are 
shared. 

“We are aware,” We said on an- 
other occasion, “that public opin- 
ion is opposed today to interven- 
tion by public authoritv and would 
prefer regulation in this field that 
came from the community itself.” 2% 
But rules and safeguards issuing 
from persons professionally en- 
gaged in these fields should not be 
set up in opposition to the serious 
duty of public authority, although 
they may support its measures and 
avert evils that can easily damage 
sound morals. 

For this reason Our immediate 
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Predecessor and We Ourselves 
have been pleased to praise all who, 
in compliance with the office en- 
trusted to them, have laid down 
suitable safeguards and rules which 
do not prejudice the competency 
of civil authority. For We believe 
that these modern means of com- 
munication can make their contri- 
bution to the sound intellectual de- 
velopment of those who use them 
only if the Church, the state, and 
those professionally employed in 
them pool their resources in an 
organized way and cooperate with 
one another in achieving the de- 
sired goal. If the opposite occurs, 
if these arts, without fixed laws 
or moral safeguards, set out on a 
headlong and unimpeded course, 
they will certainly become a threat 
to real culture and a menace to 
sound morals. 


New media of communication 


Among the various means by 
which man’s ideas are diffused, 
those occupy a unique position to- 
day, as We have said, which trans- 
mit information of all kinds to both 
eyes and ears, by both sound and 
sight. 

So far as concerns spiritual 
things, this manner of transmit- 
ting pictures and sounds is su- 
premely adapted to human nature, 
for as Aquinas said, “Now it is 
natural to man to attain to intellec- 


™ Cf, Address on occasion fifth centenary of Fra Angelico, April 20, 1955: A.A.S. 
47 (1955), pp. 291-292 [English tr.: TPS (Summer 1955) vol. 2, no. 2, pp. 125 ff.] 
Cf. Encyclical Musicae sacrae, December 25, 1955: A.A.S., vol. 48 (1956), p. 10. 
[English tr.: TPS (Spring-Summer 1956) v. 3, no. 1, p. 7.—Ed.] 

* Cf. Rom. 11, 15. 

* Address to Italian motion picture group, June 21, 1955: 
p. 505. [English tr.: TPS (Summer 1955) v. 2, no. 2, p. 101.—Ed.] 


A.A.S. 47 (1955), 
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tual truths through sensible ob- 
jects, because all our knowledge 
originates with the senses.” 2* And 
indeed the faculty of sight, since it 
is nobler and more honorable than 
the other senses, leads men more 
easily to knowledge of spiritual 
things.”® 

And so the three principal means 
of transmitting sounds and pic- 
tures over a distance—motion pic- 
tures, radio, and television—are 
not only means of recreation and 
relaxation, though many listeners 
and viewers ask nothing more; 
they are also capable of furthering 
man’s intellectual development and 
growth in virtue and can make a 
major contribution to the proper 
education and development of civil 
society in our times. 

It is far easier for these means 
of communication than for printed 
books to bring men into contact 
with one another and to unite their 
efforts. And since this affects the 
growth of the civilization of all 
peoples, the Church, embracing the 
whole human family because of the 
* mandate given her, desires to turn 
these media to the spread and ad- 
vance of genuine goods. 

Indeed, this should be the pri- 
mary aim of motion pictures, radio, 
and television: to serve truth and 
virtue. 

They shculd serve the spread of 
truth so that the bonds between 
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peoples will be made closer, so that 
men will have better mutual under- 
standing and will assist one an- 
other in time of crisis, and, finally, 
so that there will be genuine coop- 
eration between public authority 
and individual citizens. 

To serve truth means more than 
simply to refrain entirely from 
falsehood, lies, and deceit; it means 
shunning everything that can en- 
courage a way of life and action 
that is false, imperfect, or harmful 
to others. 

But above all let the truths that 
have been given us by God’s revela- 
tion be held sacred and inviolable. 
Rather, these noble means of com- 
munication should be directed par- 
ticularly to this end: that they 
might spread the teachings of God 
and of His Son, Jesus Christ, “and 
instill into the minds of men that 
Christian truth which alone can 
provide men with the strength 
from above which will enable them, 
with calmness and courage, to 
overcome the perils of this present 
age, and to endure its trials.” 26 

But it is not enough that these 
new inventions serve truth; they 
must also perfect human life and 
morals. They can contribute to this 
end in three ways which We in- 
tend to discuss: by announcing the 
news; by educating; by entertain- 
ing. 


%* St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I, p. 1, a. 9. 


* Ibid. I, q. 667, a. 1. 


* Address to directors and employees of Italian Broadcasting System, December 8, 


1944: Discorsi vol. 6, p. 209. 


* Address to group of United Nations public information officials, April 24, 1956: 


Discorsi vol. 18, p. 187. 
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News 


News of any event, even if it tells 
nothing but the bare facts, has a 
unique aspect which somehow con- 
cerns morality. “This aspect which 
affects human morals must never 
be overlooked; for all news evokes 
a judgment of the intellect and in- 
fluences the will. The newsman 
who worthily fulfills his task should 
embarrass no one by his words, but 
should try to understand and ex- 
plain misfortunes and misdeeds as 
best he can. To explain is not to 
excuse; it is, rather, to suggest the 
basis of a remedy, and thus to do 
something positive and construc- 
tive.” 27 


Education 


What We have just written cer- 
tainly has greater importance when 
applied to education. Educational 
films, radio broadcasts, and tele- 
vision shows assist in educating 
adults as well as the young. But 
every precaution must be taken to 
see that these instructions are not 
contrary to the Church’s teach- 
ings, and that they neither impede 
nor oppose the duty of educating 
children within the family circle. 

So too it is to be hoped that these 
new channels of communication, 
whether sponsored by private citi- 
zens or supported by the state, will 
not attempt to teach without men- 
tion of God’s name or reference to 
His divine law. 

But, alas, We are aware that in 
the countries controlled by atheis- 


* Cf. John, 8, 32. 
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tic communism radio and television 
are used by educators to eradicate 
all religious ideas from the mind. 
Anyone who considers this problem 
calmly and without prejudice can- 
not help but see that the con- 
sciences of children and young peo- 


‘ple deprived of divine truth, are 


being enslaved by a new and subtle 
technique (for they cannot learn 
that divinely revealed truth which, 
as our Redeemer said, makes us 
free**) and that by this ingenious 
device a novel attack is being made 
upon religion. 

But We earnestly desire, Vener- 
able Brethren, that these means of 
easily and pleasantly drawing the 
eyes and ears to distant events 
should be employed to form men in 
a fuller intellectual culture, in the 
knowledge necessary for fulfilling 
their particular duties, and “in 
those Christian principles, above 
all, whose neglect makes true hu- 
man progress impossible.” 2° 

We desire, then, to pay tribute to 
all those teachers and educators 
who have used motion pictures, 
radio broadcasts, or television 
shows to achieve this most com- 
mendable objective. 


Entertainment 


It must also be pointed out that, 
besides publishing news and im- 
parting instruction, these new 
means of communication can even 
contribute greatly to man’s true 
good. For very frequently shows 
have this characteristic to some ex- 


* Cf. Radiomessage to the faithful of the Republic of Colombia, April 11, 1953, on 
inauguration of radio station at Sutatenza: A.A.S. 15 (1953), p. 294. 
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tent, that they are meant not only 
to amuse and inform the audience 
but also to train their minds. Thus 
Our Predecessor of happy memory, 
Pius XI, rightly and properly called 
motion-picture theaters “schools.” *° 
For they can be called schools in 
this sense, that dramatic action is 
presented in scenes in which vivid 
pictures created by moving light 
are synchronized with voices and 
music in a fascinating way, so that 
they reach not simply the intelli- 
gence and other faculties, but the 
whole man, unite him to. them- 
selves, and almost force him to take 
part in the plot. 

Although motion pictures, radio, 
and television embrace various 
types of shows that have long been 
in use, each contributes something 
new, and thus produces a different 
sort of show that is not directed 
to a few select spectators, but to 
vast numbers of men who differ in 
age, in walk of life, and in degree 
of culture. 


Education of spectators 


In order, then, that these shows 
-might be able to pursue their prop- 
er end under such conditions, it is 
important that the minds and 
hearts of the spectators be proper- 
ly formed and educated, so that 
they will not only understand the 
artistic forms of each of these 
media, but will also be guided by a 
correct conscience in appraising 
them. Thus they will be able to 
weigh and judge with maturity 
what they see on a motion-picture 
or television screen or hear over 
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the radio, and will not—as has 
often happened—be inordinately 
allured by their force and fasci- 
nation. 

In the absence of this training 
and formation, enlightened by 
Christian teaching, neither legiti- 
mate pleasures (which “everyone 
admits are necessary for all who 
are ‘involved in the business and 
the cares of life” *!) nor the ad- 
vance of culture can be kept safe. 

With commendable wisdom, Cath- 
olics have appreciated, especially 
in recent years, the need to educate 
spectators. Several programs have 
been undertaken which aim at mak- 
ing both youths and adults willing 
to examine more adequately and 
more competently the benefits and 
the dangers of these shows, and to 
assess them more carefully. This, 
however, should not provide them 
with an excuse for attending shows 
which are contrary to right morals; 
it should, rather, lead them to se- 
lect and attend only those which 
are in accord with the Church’s 
teachings on religious and moral 
principles, and in harmony with 
the instructions issued by the ec- 
clesiastical offices established for 
these matters. 

If these programs, in accordance 
with Our hopes, are in conformity 
with sound pedagogical principles 
and right rules of mental develop- 
ment, We not only give them Our 
approval, but also heartily com- 
mend them, and thus We desire 
them to be introduced into schools 
of every level, Catholic Action 
groups, and parish societies. 


” Encyclical Vigilanti cura, June 29, 1936: A.A.S. 28 (1986), p. 255. 


™ Ibid., p. 254. 
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Sound formation and education 
of spectators will ensure a lessen- 
ing of those dangers which can 
threaten harm to morals; they will 
also permit Christians, through the 
new knowledge they acquire, to 
raise their minds to the contem- 
plation of heavenly truths. 

We wish to praise particularly 
those preachers of the divine word 
who, aware of their duty to pre- 
serve in their integrity the morals 
of those to whom they minister and 
whom they lead along the path of 
truth, make good use of the means 
provided by motion pictures, radio, 
and television to this end, and thus 
share with their flock the genuinely 
salutary benefits and inventions 
which our times have introduced. 
We therefore desire that those who 
wield authority, either in Church 
or state, should support in a special 
way the activity and enterprise of 
these preachers. 


Entertainment for youth 


Yet it must be noticed that, in 
exercising control in this area, 
the sound training and education 
of spectators, of which We have 
spoken, is not in itself sufficient. 
Each of the shows must be suited 
and adapted to the intelligence of 
each age-group, the strength of 
their emotional and imaginative re- 
sponse, and the condition of their 
morals. 

This, indeed, assumes a very 
great importance because radio 
and television shows, since they 
easily penetrate into the domestic 
circle, threaten to undermine the 
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protective barriers by which the 
education of the young must be 
kept safe and sound until such 
time as advancing age gives the 
strength necessary to enable them 
to overcome the buffetings of the 
world. 

For this reason, three years ago 
We wrote to the bishops of Italy: 
“Should we not shudder when we 
reflect attentively that through tele- 
vision shows all can inhale, even 
within the home, the poisoned air 
of those ‘materialistic’ doctrines 
which diffuse empty pleasures and 
desires of all kinds, just as was 
done over and over again in mo- 
tion-picture theaters?” 2 

We are aware that public au- 
thorities and private groups en- 
gaged in the education of youth 
have introduced programs and 
plans by which they make every 
possible effort to keep young peo- 
ple from shows unsuited to their 
age, which they too often attend to 
their serious harm. 

We heartily approve whatever is 
being done in this praiseworthy 
cause. Yet it must be noted that, 
even more than the physiological 
and psychological disturbances 
which can arise therefrom, those 
dangers must be guarded against 
which affect the morals of youth, 
and which, unless prevented and 
forbidden in due season, can great- 
ly contribute to the damage and 
ruin of human society itself. 

Concerning this matter We make 
a father’s appeal to Our dear 
young, trusting that—since We 


* Exhortation on television, January 1, 1954: A.A.S. 44 (1954), p. 21. [English 
tr.: TPS, v. 1, no. 1, p. 5.—Ed.] 
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speak of entertainment in which 
their innocence can be exposed to 
danger—they will be outstanding 
for their Christian restraint and 
prudence. They have a grave obli- 
gation to check and control that 
natural and unrestrained eagerness 
to see and hear everything, and 
they must keep their minds free 
from immodest and earthly pleas- 
ures and direct them to higher 
things. 


The Church’s work 


The Church knows well that 
from these new means of commu- 
nication there arise many benefits 
and many evils and dangers, de- 
pending upon the use men make of 
them. And so in this matter also 
she desires to perform her duty, 
since it directly concerns not only 
culture in general, but also religion 
most especially, and the orientation 
and guidance of morals.** 

To carry out this duty more effi- 
ciently and easily, Our Predecessor 
of immortal memory, Pius XI, de- 
clared and proclaimed: “It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the bishops 
set up a permanent national office 
of supervision to encourage decent 
films, to give others a recognized 
classification, and then to publish 
their judgment and make it known 
to priests and faithful.” ** It was 
also necessary, he added, that all 
the undertakings of Catholics with 
regard to motion pictures be di- 
rected to a worthy end. 

In several countries, the bishops 
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kept these directives before their 
eyes and set up offices of this kind 
not only for motion pictures, but 
also for radio and television. 

As We consider, then, the spirit- 
ual advantages which can spring 
from these means of communica- 
tion and the need to protect the 
integrity of Christian morals which 
such entertainments can easily en- 
danger, We desire that, in every 
country, if the offices referred to 
do not already exist, they be estab- 
lished without delay. These are to 
be entrusted to men skilled in these 
fields, with a priest, chosen by the 
bishops, as their adviser. More- 
over, Venerable Brethren, We urge 
that in each country, these offices 
dealing with motion pictures, ra- 
dio, or television should depend on 
one and the same committee, or at 
least act in close cooperation. 

We also urge the faithful, partic- 
ularly those who are active mem- 
bers of Catholic Action, to be suit- 
ably instructed so that they may 
perceive the need to give willingly 
to these offices their united and ef- 
fective support. : 

And since there are a number of 
questions on this subject not capa- 
ble of easy explanation and solu- 
tion in individual countries, it will 
certainly be very useful if the na- 
tional offices of each country unite 
in an international association to 
which this Holy See, after due con- 
sideration, will be able to give 
approval. 


* Address to delegates to meeting of Institute of Archeology, History, and History 
of Art, March 9, 1956: A.A.S. 48 (1956), p. 212. [English tr.: TPS (Autumn 1956) 
v. 8, no. 2, p. 157.—Ed.] 

“Encyclical Vigilanti cura June 29, 1936: A.A.S. 28 (1936), p. 261. 
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We have no doubt, Venerable 
Brethren, that profitable and salu- 
tary results will issue from what 
you do, at some cost in toil and in- 
convenience, to obey these direc- 
tives, but the result will be more 
easily and aptly attained if the par- 
ticular rules which We are going 
to set forth in the course of this 
Encyclical with regard to motion 
pictures, radio, and television are 
carefully put into practice. 


Il 


OTION pictures came into 

existence about sixty years 

ago and must be included to- 
day among the most important 
means for making known the ideas 
and innovations of our age. We 
have already spoken about their 
various processes and their power 
of attraction.®» Out of this growth 
—particularly in the case of films 
vividly telling a story through 
sound and picture—there has aris- 
en a great industry which unites 
the activities of craftsmen, labor- 
ers, and technicians to those of 
financial groups. For individuals 
cannot easily carry out such exten- 
sive and complex operations. 


A sense of responsibility 


And so, in order that motion pic- 
tures may remain worthy instru- 
ments to guide men to salvation, 
raise them to higher things, and 
really improve them,** it is abso- 
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lutely necessary for each of the 
groups just named to exercise a 
real sense of responsibility and to 
cooperate readily with one another 
in producing and distributing films 
that can merit approval. 

To all those who give careful 
attention to motion-picture shows, 
We have made clear more than 
once the seriousness of the subject 
and exhorted them to produce, in 
particular, the sort of ideal film 
that can contribute in some way 
to sound education.%” 


Rating motion pictures 


You should take a special inter- 
est, Venerable Brethren, in seeing 
that individual national offices, set 
up under your authority (about 
which We have written above), 
impart to the various classes of 
interested citizens information 
about the films they may attend— 
advice and directives by which this 
excellent art, which can contribute 
so much to the good of souls, may 
be advanced as far as possible. 

To accomplish this, “tables or 
lists should be compiled and pub- 
lished in a definite arrangement, in 
which films distributed will be 
listed, as frequently as possible, so 
as to come to the attention of all.” ** 
This should be done by a committee 
of reliable men, which will depend 
on each of your national offices. 
These men must, of course, be emi- 
nent for their learning and practi- 


* Cf. Address to motion picture industry workers, October 28, 1955: A.A.S. 47 
(1955), p. 817. [English tr.: TPS (Summer 1955) v. 2, no. 2, p. 101.—Ed.] 

%* Address to motion picture industry workers of Italy, June 21, 1955: A.A.S. 47 
(1955), pp. 501-502. [English tr.: TPS (Winter 1955-56) v. 2, no. 4, p. 351.—Ed.] 

* Cf. Addresses of June 21 and October 28, 1955: ibid., pp. 502-505; 816, ff. 

*® Encyclical Vigilanti cura, June 29, 1936: A.A.S. 28 (1936), pp. 260-261. 

















cal prudence, since they must judge 
films according to the norms of 
Christian morality. 


The reviewing committees 


We earnestly exhort the members 
of such committees to devote to 
these topics, in a suitable manner, 
deep and prolonged study and de- 
vout prayer, for they must deal 
with a very important matter that 
is closely bound up with the Chris- 
tian way of life, and thus must 
have a sound insight into the influ- 
ence motion pictures exert in vary- 
ing ways according to the circum- 
stances of the spectators. 

Whenever they pass moral judg- 
ment on a film, they should reflect 
attentively on the norms We have 
often laid down, particularly when 
We have: spoken about the eleva- 
tion of motion pictures to the high- 
est ideal of beauty and education, 
about plots which deal with reli- 
gion, and about portrayal of evil 
deeds (which portrayal should 
never neglect and never offend hu- 
man dignity, the modesty of the 
- home, holiness of life, the Church 
of Jesus Christ, or human and civil 
society). 

Moreover, they should remember 
that the task entrusted to them of 
passing moral judgment on motion 
pictures is meant to give clear and 
apt guidance to public opinion in 
order that all might be led to es- 
teem those norms and principles 
of morality without which sound 
intellectual development and cul- 
ture worth the name become impos- 
sible. 
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It is unquestionably necessary, 
then, to repudiate the behavior of 
those who, from excessive indul- 
gence, tolerate films which, for all 
their technical excellence, offend 
right morals, or which, though 
they seem on the surface to con- 
form to the principles of morality, 
contain something contrary to 
Catholic belief. 

But if clear and public notice has 
been given of the films that can be 
seen by all, young or adult; those 
that could be an occasion of moral 
danger to the spectators; and, final- 
ly, those that are entirely bad and 
harmful, then all will be able to 
attend only those motion pictures 
from which “they will come out 
with minds happier, freer, and bet- 
ter,” *® and will avoid those that 
can harm them—and they will have 
the added motive that they will not 
have contributed to the profits of 
traffickers in evil or given bad ex- 
ample to others. 


Personal obligation of the laity 


Repeating the timely instructions 
that Our Predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius XI, gave in his En- 
cyclical Vigilanti cura,*®° We earn- 
estly desire that Christians be not 
only carefully warned on this sub- 
ject as often as possible, but that 
they personally fulfill the grave 
obligation of acquainting them- 
selves with and faithfully obeying 
the decisions handed down by ec- 
clesiastical authorities on matters 
concerning motion pictures. 

On this subject, if they deem. it 
appropriate, the bishops may set 


* Cf. Address to Italian motion picture workers, June 21, 1955: A.A.S. 47 (1955), 
p. 512. [English tr.: TPS (Summer 1955) v. 2, no. 2, p. 101.—Ed.] 


“ Encyclical Vigilanti cura June 29, 19386: A.A.S. 28 (1986), p. 260. 
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aside a special day each year on 
which the faithful will be carefully 
instructed on their duties regard- 
ing motion pictures and urged to 
offer earnest prayers to God on 
this matter. 

That all might become familiar 
with these decisions and follow 
them, these directives, with a brief 
explanation, should be published 
at suitable times and given the 
widest possible distribution. 


Film critics 


In this area Catholic motion- 
picture critics can exert a great 
deal of influence if they set moral 
issues in their proper perspective 
by championing those principles 
which will prevent a decline into 
what is called “relative morality,” 
or an overthrow of that right order 
of things in which less important 
issues are subordinated to more 
important ones. 

It is quite wrong, then, for Cath- 
olic magazines and newspapers not 
to give their readers a moral ap- 
praisal of the motion pictures that 
they review. 


Moral duties of distributors 
and theater managers 


There is a duty binding the con- 
sciences of the spectators who, ev- 
ery time they buy a ticket, cast a 
vote for good or bad motion pic- 
tures. But an even greater duty 
binds those who manage movie the- 
aters or distribute films. 

We are well aware of the great 
problems which today confront the 
motion-picture industry for many 
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reasons, among which is the great 
growth of television. Yet even in 
the face of these difficulties, they 
must remember that they are for- 
bidden in conscience to present mo- 
tion pictures that are contrary to 
faith and sound morals, or to enter 
into contracts by which they are 
forced to present shows of this 
kind. 

In many countries those engaged 
in the industry have bound them- 
selves not to exhibit, for any con- 
sideration, motion pictures that 
might prove harmful or evil. We 
trust that this excellent program 
will spread to all parts of the world, 
and that no Catholic in motion- 
picture management will hesitate 
to follow such sane and salutary 
proposals. 

We must also warn vigorously 
against the display of commercial 
posters which ensnare or give scan- 
dal even though, as sometimes hap- 
pens, the films which they publi- 
cize are irreproachable. “Who can 
estimate the harm such advertise- 
ments have done to souls, especially 
of the young, the number of base 
and impure feelings they have 
aroused, the extent to which they 
have contributed to the corruption 
of public morals, with serious prej- 
udice to the well-being of the state 
itself?” #1 


Catholic motion-picture theaters 


As a consequence, in motion-pic- 
ture theaters conducted under 
church auspices, where shows are 
provided for the faithful, particu- 


“ Cf. Address of Pope Pius XII to Roman Lenten preachers, March 5, 1957: 
L’Osservatore Romano, March 6, 1957. [English tr.: TPS (Summer 1957) v. 4, no. 1, 
p. 69.—Ed.] 
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larly for the young, that are truly 
educational and in keeping with the 
surroundings, it is apparent that 
only those films may be shown 
which are entirely beyond re- 
proach. 

Bishops should keep a watchful 
eye on such public theaters, includ- 
ing those of exempt Religious. 
They should warn all of the clergy 
on whom responsibility for them 
falls that, if they wish to take part 
in this ministry which the Holy 
See considers of the highest im- 
portance, they must observe faith- 
fully and exactly the rules laid 
down for these theaters, and not be 
too much taken up with their per- 
sonal advantage. We especially ad- 
vise those who control these Cath- 
olic theaters to group themselves 
together—as, with Our full approv- 
al and consent, has been done in a 
number of places—in order effec- 
tively to put into practice the rec- 
ommendations of the respective na- 
tional offices, and to support their 
common advantages and policies. 


Distributors of films 


The advice We have given to 
theater managers We wish to apply 
also to distributors who, since they 
sometimes contribute financially to 
the production of films, obviously 
have a greater influence and, con- 
sequently, are bound by a more 
serious duty to support reputable 
films. 

For distribution cannot, in any 
sense, be regarded as a mere tech- 
nical function of business, since 
films, as We have often stated, are 
not simply articles for sale, but 
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also—and this is far more impor- 
tant—food for the mind and, as it 
were, a means of spiritual and 
moral training for the public. 

As a result, those who release 
and those who distribute films 
share to the same degree the praise 
or blame for the good or evil that 
results from their showing. 


Actors 


Since the matter under consid- 
eration is that the motion-picture 
industry conform to higher stand- 
ards, then there is also a weighty 
obligation in conscience resting on 
the actors. They should remember 
their dignity as human beings and 
experienced artists, and realize that 
they may not lend their talents to 
parts in plays, or be connected with 
the making of films, which are con- 
trary to sound morals. 

But an actor who has won great 
fame for his talent and _ skill, 
should use that just renown in such 
a way that he inspires the mind of 
the public with noble sentiments. 
In particular, he should remember 
to give others a notable example of 
virtue by his private life. 

When addressing professional 
actors on one occasion in the past, 
We said: “Everyone can see that 
in the presence of a throng of peo- 
ple listening open-mouthed to your 
words, applauding and shouting, 
your own hearts are stirred and 
filled with a certain joy and ex- 
altation.”’ 42 

But even if it be conceded that 
one is fully justified in feeling these 
emotions, yet it does not follow that 
Christian actors may accept from 


“Cf, Address on pictorial art, August 26, 1945: Discorsi, vol. 7, p. 157. 
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their audience expressions of praise 
which savor of idolatry, since, in 
this case also, our Savior’s words 
apply: “So let your light shine be- 
fore men that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” # 


Authors and producers 


But the heaviest responsibility 
falls on the authors and produc- 
ers, though for a different reason. 
Awareness of this burden does not 
impede worthwhile undertakings, 
but ought rather to strengthen the 
minds of those who are endowed 
with good will and are influential 
in the production of films by reason 
of their financial position or nat- 
ural talent. 

Oftentimes also authors and pro- 
ducers of motion pictures meet se- 
rious difficulties when the circum- 
stances and demands of their art 
come into conflict with the precepts 
of religion and the moral law. In 
that case, before a film is printed, 
or while it is being produced, some 
competent advice should be sought 
and a sound policy adopted to pro- 
vide for the spiritual good of the 
spectators and the perfection of the 
work itself. 

These men should not hesitate to 
consult the local Catholic motion- 
picture office, which will be readily 
accessible and which, if it should 
be necessary, will, with the proper 
prudence, delegate a qualified ec- 
clesiastical adviser to look after 
the matter. 

The result of this confidence 


“ Mt. 5, 16. 
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which they place in the Church will 
not be a lessening of their authority 
or popularity ; “for the Faith, until 
the end of time, will be the bulwark 
of the human person,” ** and by the 
production of such motion pictures 
the human person will be enriched 
and perfected in the light of Chris- 
tian teaching and correct moral 
principles. 

Nevertheless, clerics are not per- 
mitted to offer their cooperation to 
film directors without the express 
consent of their superiors, since, 
obviously, to give sound advice in 
this matter, special competence and 
extraordinary training are needed. 
Decisions in these matters cannot 
be left to the whim of individuals. 

We therefore, with a father’s in- 
terest, admonish Catholic directors 
and producers not to permit films 
to be made which are opposed to 
the faith or Christian morals. But 
if—which God forbid—this should 
happen, it is the duty of the bishops 
to admonish them and, if necessary, 
to impose appropriate sanctions. 

But We are convinced that, to 
bring motion pictures to their high- 
est and most perfect form, nothing 
is more ‘effective than that those 
who produce motion pictures con- 
form to the precepts of the Chris- 
tian law. 

Those responsible for making 
films should approach the sources 
from which flow all the highest 
gifts. They should master the Gos- 
pel teaching, and make themselves 
familiar with the Church’s tradi- 
tional doctrine on the certainties of 


“Cf. Letter of Pope Pius XII to the faithful of Germany on the occasion of the 
Katholikentag, August 10, 1952: A.A.S. 44 (1952), p. 725. 
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life, on happiness and virtue, on 
sorrow and sin, on body and soul, 
on social problems and human de- 
sires. They will obtain new and 
excellent plots which they may 
adopt, and they will feel themselves 
inspired by a fresh enthusiasm to 
produce works of lasting value. 

Those undertakings and prac- 
tices, therefore, must be encour- 
aged and extended by which the 
spiritual life is nourished, strength- 
ened, and developed. But partic- 
ular attention must be paid to the 
Christian training of those young 
people who are planning to enter 
the world of motion pictures pro- 
fessionally. 

To conclude these instructions 
on motion pictures, We urge gov- 
ernment officials not to lend sup- 
port, on any account, to the pro- 
duction or distribution of films of 
low caliber, but to lay down suit- 
able regulations to help provide 
decent, commendable motion pic- 
tures (particularly when they are 
intended for youth). 

Since such large sums are being 
spent on public education, public 
authorities should also direct their 
attention to giving reasonable as- 
sistance in this matter, which is 
essentially a part of education. 

And since in certain countries, 
and at international festivals, 
prizes are established and awarded 
to those films which are com- 
mended for their educative and 
spiritual value, We trust that all 
good and prudent men will follow 
Our counsels and strive to ensure 
that the applause and approval of 





“Cf. Address given on December 3, 1944: Discorsi, vol. 6, p. 209. 
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the general public will be bestowed 
as a prize upon really worthwhile 
films. 


iil 


O less carefully do We desire 

to express to you, Venerable 

Brethren, the anxiety that 
besets Us with regard to that other 
means of communication which 
was introduced during the same 
period as motion pictures. We re- 
fer to radio. 

Although radio does not have 
the scenic and other visual advan- 
tages of motion pictures, still it has 
other advantages which have not 
been fully exploited as yet. 

“For,” as We once said to the 
members and directors of a broad- 
casting company, “this method of 
communication is such that it is, as 
it were, detached from and unre- 
stricted by conditions of place and 
time which block or delay all other 
methods of communication between 
men. On winged flight, swifter 
than sound waves, it passes with 
the speed of light over all frontiers 
and delivers the news committed to 
it.” © 

Brought to almost complete per- 
fection by recent inventions, wire- 
less telegraphy brings outstanding 
advantages to technical processes; 
by means of a radio beam pilotless 
machines may even be directed to 
determined places. Yet We think 
that the most excellent function 
that falls to radio is this: to en- 
lighten and instruct men; to direct 
their minds and hearts to higher 
and spiritual things. 
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There is in men, even though 
they may be in their own homes, a 
deep desire to hear other men, to 
learn of events happening far 
away, and to share in social and 
cultural life. Hence it is not 
strange that a large number of 
homes have, within a short time, 
been equipped with receiving sets 
by which, as through secret win- 
dows opening on the world, contact 
is made by night and by day with 
the daily lives of men of other 
cultures, languages, and races. 

This is brought about by the 
countless radio programs which 
present news, interviews, lectures, 
and things that are both useful and 
entertaining, such as singing and 
orchestral music. 

For as We said not long ago, “‘to- 
day men enjoy great advantages 
and bear great responsibilities. 
There have been great changes 
from the days when instruction in 
truth, in the commandments of 
brotherly love, in the promises of 
everlasting happiness came slowly 
to men through apostles who trod 
rough paths in that past age. In 
our day the divine message can be 
conveyed to tens and hundreds of 
thousands of men at one and the 
same time.” *6 

It is fitting then that Christians 
should use this benefit conferred 
upon our age, and enrich them- 
selves with what comes over the air 
waves that pertains to learning, 
recreation, art, and the divine 
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word itself, since thus they are 
able to increase their knowledge 
and expand, as it were, the fron- 
tiers of their spirit. 


For good or evil 


Everyone knows what a great 
contribution good radio programs 
can make to sound education. Yet 
from the use of radio, as with other 
means of communication, there 
arises an obligation in conscience, 
since it can be employed for good 
or evil. 

Those words which are written 
in Scripture can be applied to 
radio: “With it we bless God the 
Father ; and with it we curse men, 
who are made after the likeness of 
God. Out of the same mouth pro- 
ceed blessing and cursing.” 47 


The duty of those who 
listen to the radio 


Those who listen to the radio are 
duty-bound to discriminate care- 
fully and intelligently among the 
various programs, which should 
not be allowed to enter the house 
pell-mell, but should be given the 
same thoughtful and prudent invi- 
tation that you would extend to a 
friend. It would be wrong to admit 
acquaintances indiscriminately into 
your house. So too, the radio pro- 
grams you admit should be such as 
encourage truth and goodness and 
will not distract members of the 
family from the fulfillment of their 
duties to individuals or society. 


“Cf. Radiomessage to participants in third general meeting for communications 
between peoples and nations, during the 60th anniversary year of the invention of the 
radiotelegraph, at Genoa: A.A.S. 47 (1955), p. 736. [English tr.: 
1955-56) v. 2, no. 4, p. 365.—Ed.] 

James 8, 9-10. 
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They should, rather, give them 
strength to carry out these obliga- 
tions properly, and, in the case of 
children and youths, they should 
work no harm, but assist and fur- 
ther the sound training being given 
by teachers and parents. 


To inform the faithful 


Catholic offices for radio should 
be set up in each country and, 
through Catholic newspapers and 
reviews, should endeavor to inform 
the faithful beforehand on the na- 
ture and value of the programs. Of 
course, it will not always be possi- 
ble to give such advance notice; 
often these will only be summary 
views where the content of the pro- 
gram cannot be known easily in 
advance. | 


Priests, bishops, listeners 


Parish priests should warn their 
flocks that they are forbidden by 
divine law to listen to radio pro- 
grams which are dangerous to 
their faith or morals. They should 
exhort those engaged in the train- 
ing of youth to be on the watch and 
to instill religious principles with 
regard to the use of radio sets in- 
stalled in the home. 

Moreover, it is the duty of the 
bishops to call on the faithful to 
refrain from listening to stations 
which defend matters formally op- 
posed to the Catholic faith. 


A well-balanced public opinion 


Another duty which binds listen- 
ers is to make known to the direc- 
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tors of the programs their wishes 
and justifiable criticism. This ob- 
ligation arises clearly from the na- 
ture of radio, which is such that a 
wholly one-sided point of view is 
conveyed by the speaker to the 
listener. 

Various systems of surveying 
public opinion are popular today 
for determining the degree of in- 
terest aroused in the listeners by 
each program, and are doubtless 
useful to those who direct the pro- 
grams; but more or less vigorously 
expressed popular appreciation can 
sometimes be attributed to trivial 
or transient causes, or to enthusi- 
asms with no rational basis, so that 
a judgment of this kind cannot be 
taken as a sure guide for action. 

That being the case, radio listen- 
ers ought to rouse themselves to 
create a well-balanced public opin- 
ion by which, while observing 
proper methods, these programs 
may be approved, supported, or re- 
buked, according to their merits, 
thus bringing it about that radio, 
considered as a method of educa- 
tion, “may serve the truth, good 
morals, justice, and love.” 4 

To produce this result is the task 
of all Catholic organizations which 
are zealous for securing the good 
of Christians in this matter. But 
in those countries where local cir- 
cumstances suggest it, groups of 
listeners or viewers can be organ- 
ized for this purpose under the 
supervision of the national motion- 
picture, radio, and television of- 
fices established in each country. 


“Cf, Address of Pope Pius XII on October 3, 1947, on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of the invention of the radiophonic arts: Discorsi, vol. 9, p. 267. 
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A pressing obligation 


Finally, let listeners to the radio 
be aware that they are obliged to 
encourage reputable programs, and 
particularly those by which the 
mind is directed toward God. In 
this age in particular when false 
and pernicious doctrines are being 
spread over the air; when, by de- 
liberate “jamming,” a kind of 
aerial “iron curtain” is being cre- 
ated with the express purpose of 
preventing the entry of truth 
which would overthrow the empire 
of atheistic materialism—in this 
age, We say, when hundreds of 
thousands of the human race are 
still looking for the dawning light 
of the Gospel message, when the 
sick and handicapped look forward 
anxiously to taking part in some 
manner in the prayers and the cere- 
monies of the Mass of the Christian 
community, should not the faith- 
ful, especially those who make 
daily use of the advantages of the 
radio, show themselves eager to en- 
courage programs of this kind? 


Religious programs 


We are fully aware of the effort 
that has been and is being made in 
some countries to increase the num- 
ber of Catholic programs. Many, 
from among both clergy and laity, 
have been in the front of the fight, 
and by vigorous exertions have se- 
cured for religious radio programs 
a place befitting divine worship 
which is more important than all 
human affairs taken together. 

But in the meantime, while We 
ponder the extent to which radio 





® Mark 16, 15. 
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can assist the work of the sacred 
ministry, and while We are moved 
strongly by the command of our 
Divine Redeemer, “Going into the 
whole world, preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” *® We feel We 
must exhort you paternally, Ven- 
erable Brethren, to strive—ac- 
cording to the needs and resources 
of your respective localities—to in- 
crease in number, and make more 
effective, programs dealing with 
Catholic affairs. 

Since a properly dignified radio- 
presentation of liturgical ceremo- 
nies, of the truths of the Catholic 
faith, and of events connected with 
the Church, obviously demands con- 
siderable talent and skill, it is es- 
sential that both priests and lay- 
men who are selected for this 
important activity should be well 
trained in suitable methods. This 
end would clearly be assisted if, in 
countries where Catholics employ 
the latest radio equipment and have 
day-to-day experience, appropriate 
study and training courses could be 
arranged by means of which stu- 
dents from other countries could 
acquire that skill which is indis- 
pensable if religious radio pro- 
grams are to attain the best artis- 
tic and technical standards. 

It will be the function of the na- 
tional offices to encourage the vari- 
ous types of religious programs 
within their territory and to organ- 
ize and coordinate them with each 
other. They will, in addition, offer 
their cooperation as far as possible 
to the directors of the other radio 
stations, due care being observed 
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that nothing creeps into these pro- 
grams that is contrary to sound 
morals. 

With regard to priests, including 
exempt religious, who are engaged 
in radio or television work, it will 
be the bishops’ duty to impart suit- 
able directives, the carrying out 
of which will be committed to the 
various national offices. 


Catholic radio stations 


We should like particularly to 
speak words of encouragement to 
those who manage Catholic radio 
stations. We are fully aware of the 
almost countless difficulties which 
have to be faced in this sphere, and 
yet We trust that this apostolic 
work which We value so highly, 
will be pursued with energy and 
with mutual cooperation. 

For Our part, We have arranged 
for the expansion and improvement 
of the Vatican radio station which 
has done excellent work for the 
Church. This station’s salutary ac- 
tivity, as We declared to the Cath- 
olics of Holland, who contributed to 

- it so generously, has responded well 
to “the ardent desires and the vital 
needs of the whole Catholic 
world.” »° 


An apostolic work 


Moreover, We desire to extend 
Our thanks to all upright directors 
and producers of radio programs 
for their fair assessment of the 
needs of the Church, to which many 
of them have borne testimony 
either by freely assigning suitable 
time for the spread of God’s word, 
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or by supplying the necessary 
equipment. 

Those who act in this way cer- 
tainly share in the special reward 
of apostolic work—even though it 
is being carried out over the air— 
according to our Lord’s promise: 
“He who receives a prophet because 
he is a prophet, shall receive a 
prophet’s reward.” 5 

In these days, technical excel- 
lence in radio programs requires 
that they conform to true principles 
of art; hence authors and those en- 
gaged in preparing and producing 
them must be supplied with the 
riches of sound doctrine. And so, 
We earnestly invite them also, as 
We did the members of the motion- 
picture industry, to make full use 
of that superabundance of material 
in the storehouse of Christian civ- 
ilization. 

Finally, the bishops should re- 
mind government officials that it is 
part of their duty to exercise appro- 
priate diligence in safeguarding the 
transmission of programs relating 
to the Catholic Church, with spe- 
cial consideration to holy days and 
to the daily spiritual needs of 
Christians. 


IV 


T remains, Venerable Brethren, 
to speak briefly to you about 
television, which in the course 

of Our Pontificate has taken tre- 
mendous steps forward in some 
nations and is gradually coming 
into use in others. 

The growing development of this 

means of communication, which 


© Cf. Address to Dutch Catholics, May 19, 1950: Discorsi, vol. 12, p. 75. 


™ Matt. 10, 41. 
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beyond all doubt is an event of 
great importance in human history, 
has been followed by Us with lively 
interest and high hopes, but also 
with serious anxiety. While We 
have from the beginning praised its 
potentialities for good and the new 
advantages springing therefrom, 
We have also foreseen and pointed 
out the dangers latent in it and the 
excesses of those who misuse it. 

There are many characteristics 
common to both television and mo- 
tion pictures for, in both, pictures 
of the movement and the excite- 
ment of life are presented to the 
eye. Often, too, motion-picture films 
supply television with its material. 
But, television also shares, in a 
sense, the nature and influence of 
radio broadcasting, for it is di- 
rected to men in their own homes 
rather than in theaters. 

We consider it superfluous to re- 
peat here the warnings We have al- 
ready given, with regard to motion 
pictures and radio programs, con- 
cerning the obligations binding in 
this matter on spectators, listeners, 
producers, and public officials. Nor 
need We again refer to the care and 
diligence which must be observed in 
the correct preparation and encour- 
agement of the various types of re- 
ligious programs. 


Televised religious programs 


We are aware of the deep inter- 
est with which great numbers of 
spectators watch television presen- 
tations of Catholic events. It is 
obvious, of course—as We declared 
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a few years ago °*—that to watch 
a Mass on television is not the same 
as being actually present at the Di- 
vine Sacrifice, as is required on 
Sundays and holy days. 

However, religious ceremonies 
seen on television contribute great- 
ly to strengthening the faith and 
renewing the fervor of all those 
who, for some reason, cannot be 
actually present. Consequently, We 
are convinced that We may whole- 
heartedly commend programs of 
this kind. 

In each country it will be for the 
bishops to judge the suitability of 
televised religious programs, and 
to entrust their execution to the 
established office, which, of course, 
as in similar matters, will be active 
and alert in publishing informa- 
tion, instructing the minds of the 
audience, and organizing and co- 
ordinating everything in a manner 
in keeping with Christian morals. 


The special power of television 


But television—besides the com- 
mon element which it shares with 
the other two means of spreading 
information about which We have 
already spoken—has a power and 
efficacy of its own. 

By television it is possible for 
spectators to grasp, by the eye and 
the ear, events happening far away 
at the very moment at which they 
are taking place and thus to be 
drawn on, as it were, to take an 
active part in them. This sense of 
immediacy is increased very much 
by the home surroundings. 


“ Cf. Address to international radio-workers’ meeting, May 5, 1950: Discorsi, vol. 
12, p. 55. 
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Television and the home 


This special power which tele- 
vision enjoys, that of giving pleas- 
ure within the family circle, is very 
important, since it can contribute 
a great deal to the religious life, 
the intellectual development, and 
the habits of those who make up the 
family—of the children, especially, 
whom the more modern invention 
will certainly influence and cap- 
tivate. 

But if that saying, “a little leaven 
ferments the whole mass” is a 
full expression of the truth, and if 
the physical growth of youths can 
be prevented by some infectious 
germ from reaching full maturity, 
much more easily can some base in- 
gredient of education steal its way 
into the sinews of religious life and 
check the proper development of 
morals. 

Everyone knows well that chil- 
dren can often avoid an epidemic 
so long as the disease is outside 
their own home, but cannot escape 
it when it lurks within the home 
itself. It is an evil thing to bring 
the sanctity of the home into dan- 
ger. The Church, therefore, as her 
right and duty demand, has always 
striven with all her resources to 
prevent these sacred portals suffer- 
ing violence, under any pretext, 
from evil television shows. 

It is one of television’s advan- 
tages that it induces both old and 
young to remain at home; it can 
have, as a result, considerable in- 
fluence in strengthening the bonds 
of loyalty and love within the fam- 
ily circle, provided the screen dis- 





® Gal. 5, 9. 
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plays nothing which is contrary to 
those same virtues of loyalty and 
chaste love. 


Dangers from television 


There are, however, some who 
completely deny that, at least at the 
present time, these lofty demands 
can be put into practice. They re- 
peatedly assert that the contract 
made with their spectators in no 
way permits any part of the time 
allotted to television to be left un- 
occupied, that the necessity of al- 
ways having a variety of programs 
on hand forces them sometimes to 
put on shows which were originally 
intended only for the public thea- 
ter, and finally, that television is an 
affair not just for the young but for 
adults as well. 

We admit that difficulties readily 
occur in this matter, but their solu- 
tion should not be postponed to 
some future date, since the use of 
television, when it is not controlled 
by the reins of prior prudent coun- 
sel, has already inflicted serious 
harm on individuals and on human 
society. The extent of this damage 
up to the present time can be 
gauged only with difficulty. © 


Precautions needed 


But in order that the solution of 
these difficulties may advance side 
by side with the increasing use of 
television in each country, the 
most urgent efforts should be de- 
voted to the preparation of the var- 
ious shows, ensuring that they cor- 
respond to ethical and psycholog- 
ical requirements as well as to the 
technical aspects of television. 
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For this reason We paternally 
exhort Catholics qualified by their 
learning, sound doctrine, and 
knowledge of the arts—and, in par- 
ticular, clerics and members of Re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations 
—to turn their attention to this 
new art and give their active coop- 
eration, so that whatever advan- 
tages tradition and true progress 
have contributed to the mind’s de- 
velopment may be also employed 
in full measure to the benefit of 
television. 

In addition, it is essential that 
producers of television films take 
care not only to keep religious and 
moral principles inviolate, but also 
to guard against the danger which 
the young may perhaps fall into if 
they are present at shows intended 
for adults. 

With regard to similar perform- 
ances in motion pictures or on the 
stage, appropriate precautions 
have been taken in almost all civil- 
ized countries to keep young people 
away from immoral entertain- 
ments. This has been done with 
the deliberate aim of preserving the 
common good. But it is common 
knowledge that television also— 
and with greater reason—needs the 
benefits and safeguards of alert 
vigilance. It is praiseworthy that 
in some countries subjects forbid- 
den to the young are excluded from 
television programs; but if certain 
places admit such programs, then 
definite precautions, at least, are 
absolutely essentional. It is useless 
for anyone to suppose that excellent 
principles and an upright con- 





* Cf. Apostolic exhortation concerning television, January 1, 1954: 
(1954), p. 28. [English tr.; TPS, v. 1, no. 1, p. 5—Ed.] 
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science on the part of those engaged 
in television are sufficient either to 
ensure that nothing but good flows 
from the small white screen, or to 
remove all that is evil. 


Moderation and prudence 


In this matter, then, prudence 
and vigilant care are especially de- 
manded of those who use television. 
Due moderation in its use, prudence 
in allowing children to watch it ac- 
cording to their different ages, a 
balanced judgment based on what 
has been seen before, and finally 
exclusion of children from what are 
in any sense improper spectacles: 
all these are duties which weigh 
heavily on parents and on all en- 
gaged in education. 

We do not overlook the fact that 
the directives We have given in the 
previous section can sometimes 
produce serious difficulties and 
considerable inconveniences. An 
awareness of their role as educators 
will often demand that parents give 
clear example to their offspring and 
also bid them deny themselves some 
programs they would like to see, 
even though this may entail some 
personal sacrifice. But who will 
regard the burden on parents as 
too heavy when the supreme good 
of the children is at stake? 

This being so—as We declared in 
a letter to the Italian Bishops—“it 
is a most pressing need that with 
regard to television the conscience 
of Catholics should be formed by 
the sound principles of the Chris- 
tion religion”; ** the more so, in 
order that this means of communi- 


A.A.S. 46 
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cation may not be at the service of 
error or the snares of vice, but may 
prove rather to be a help “in edu- 
cating and training men, and in 
recalling them to their higher 
state.” 55 


CONCLUSION 
The priest’s duty 


We cannot conclude this letter, 
Venerable Brethren, without re- 
calling to your mind the importance 
of the function committed to the 
priest for encouraging and master- 
ing the inventions which affect 
communication, not only in other 
spheres of the apostolate, but espe- 
cially in this essential work of the 
Church. He ought to have a sound 
knowledge of all questions which 
confront the souls of Christians 
with regard to motion pictures, 
radio, and television. 

As We said in a discourse to 
those taking part in a study week 
for bringing pastoral practice up 
to date in Italy at the present time: 
“The priest entrusted with ‘the 
care of souls’ can and ought to 
know whatever is offered by mod- 
ern studies and developments in 
the arts and technology insofar as 
these pertain to the supreme end 
of man and his moral and religious 
life.” 56 

He should learn to use these aids 
correctly as often as, in the prudent 
judgment of ecclesiastical author- 
ity, the nature of the ministry en- 
trusted to him and the need of as- 
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sisting an increasing number of 
souls demand it. 

Finally, if these arts are em- 
ployed by the priest to advantage, 
his prudence, self-control, and 
sense of responsibility will shine 
out as an example to all Christians. 


Summing up 


We decided to lay before you, 
Venerable Brethren, Our thoughts 
and anxieties, which you of course 
also share, concerning the grave 
dangers which could beset Chris- 
tian faith and morals if the power- 
ful inventions of motion pictures, 
radio, and television were per- 
verted by men to evil uses. We have 
not, however, passed over the bene- 
fits and advantages which these 
modern instruments can bring. 

To this end, with the precepts of 
the Christian faith and natural law 
to enlighten Us, We have explained 


% Cf. Address on the importance of television, October 21, 1955: A.A.S. 47 (1955), 
p. 777. [English tr.: TPS (Winter 1955-56) v. 2, no. 4, p. 368.—Ed.] 
* Cf. Address of September 14, 1956: A.A.S. 48 (1956), p. 707. [English tr.; TPS 


(Spring 1957) v. 3, no. 4, p. 381,—Ed.] 
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the principles which must guide 
and regulate both the activities of 
the directors of these means of 
communication, and the conscience 
of those who use them. 

And for the same reason, namely, 
that the gifts of Divine Providence 
may secure the good of souls, We 

“have paternally exhorted you not 
only to exercise a watchful care but 
also to use positive action and au- 
thority. 

For it is the function of those na- 
tional offices, which on this occasion 
also We have commended to you, 
not only to preserve and defend but, 
more especially, to direct, organize, 
and assist the many educational 
projects which have been begun in 
many countries, so that, in this dif- 
ficult and extensive province of the 
arts, Christian ideas may be ever 
more widely spread. 

But since We have firm confi- 
dence in the ultimate triumph of 
God’s cause, We do not doubt that 
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these precepts and instructions of 
Ours—which We entrust for due 
execution to the Pontifical Commis- 
sion for Motion Pictures, Radio and 
Television—can rouse new enthu- 
siasm for the apostolate in this 
sphere which promises such a plen- 
teous and fruitful harvest. 

Relying on this hope, which Our 
well founded knowledge of your 
pastoral zeal very much strength- 
ens, We impart with all Our heart, 
as a pledge of heavenly graces, the 
Apostolic Benediction on you, Ven- 
erable Brethren, as well as on the 
clergy and people committed to 
your care, and in particular on 
those who work actively to bring 
Our desires and instructions to ful- 
fillment. 

From St. Peter’s, Rome, Septem- 
ber 8, the feast of Our Lady’s Na- 
tivity, 1957, the 19th year of Our 
Pontificate. 


Pius PP. XII. 
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the home, in work and in play, in family 
life and social life, and in the depth of 
your consciences as well as in each and 
every one of your exterior manifesta- 
tions for the glory of God and the honor 
of our Holy Mother the Church. . . .” 


* 


TOURISM was emphasized as a means 
to international harmony in a talk to the 
International Federation of Catholic 
Youth, delivered on August 22, 1957. 

“To discover the heart of your foreign 
brethren,” the Holy Father observed, 
“nothing is more valuable than fraternal 
welcome and friendship extended during 
a journey outside one’s native land.” 


* 


IN SEPTEMBER Pope Pius delivered 
almost twenty messages. Several of these 
are scheduled tentatively for our next 
issue: a talk of September 5th on the 
minor seminary; a letter to the World 
Union -of Catholic teachers, dated Au- 
gust 5th but made public in September, 
on the problems confronting Catholic 
educators in various quarters of the 
world; an allocution of September 10th 
to the General Congregation of the 
Society of Jesus on the subject of reli- 
gious discipline; an inspiring message 
of September 17th to a group of French 
railway workers, on human solidarity; 


a lengthy discussion of rural problems, 
dated September 18th, and occasioned 
by an “Italian Catholic Social Week.” 


* 


EPIGRAPHERS joined the long list of 
professional groups greeted by Pius XII 
when delegates to an international con- 
gress of epigraphers were received in 
audience on September 9, 1957. (An 
epigrapher, or epigraphist, is a student 
of inscriptions. ) 

“The work of the epigraphist,” Pope 
Pius told them, “. . . holds very pleas- 
ant surprises, which make up for months 
and years of monotonous work. . . . 

“With admirable simplicity and stead- 
fastness, the burial inscriptions of the 
Christians reveal their faith in immor- 
tality and their trust in ‘Christ, Who 
promises and assures immortality. Look- 
ing at these tombstones and fragments, 
some bearing only a few strokes or a 
clumsy design, one seems at times to be 
in touch with the Christian community 
of those first centuries, and to feel a per- 
fect spiritual communion with it. 

“These people, apparently so remote, 
suddenly seem close, as one imagines a 
parent or loved one visiting the tomb. 
In the crypt of the Popes, in the ceme- 
tery of Callistus, each marble slab bears 
a simple name . . . and the three letters 
MTP to testify to their glorious mar- 
tyrdom. .. .” 
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MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY were 
the subjects of the Holy Father’s radio 
broadcast to the people of Bolivia on 
September 29th at the closing of a Mis- 
sion in La Paz: 

“Remember always,” he told them, 
“the greatness of Christian marriage, a 
Sacrament of incalculable and _far- 
reaching consequences in the social 
sphere; . . . safeguard the sanctity of 
the family, which you must consider one 
of your most precious treasures and 
from which must emanate so many other 
blessings, for in a home which is truly 
holy the members pray and work in an 
orderly manner, each one of its mem- 
bers diligently fulfills his obligations 
toward men, toward the Church, toward 
God; and this modern world, whose in- 
stability and restlessness cause so much 
preoccupation, cannot be given a more 
stable or more secure foundation. 

“Finally, as a natural consequence, 
from a home that is holy there will come 
forth that youth which must renovate our 
society, and those pure and holy souls 
who are the indispensable soil on 
which the Lord can plant the seed of the 
priestly and religious vocations of which 
we are so much in need... .” 


* 


LEATHER CHEMISTS were greeted 
by the Holy Father in an audience of 
September 21st. 

“The lowest human activity,” he said, 
“like the most brilliant, is judged in the 
long run by the contribution it makes to 
the spiritual greatness of the individual 
and society; professional qualities, how- 
ever worthy of esteem they may be, are 
not alone sufficient. They await, as a nec- 
essary complement, nobility of character 
and generosity of heart. 

“However absorbing your duties, they 
cannot keep you from sharing in the 
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hardships and sufferings of others, and 
from working, so far as you can, for a 
social order that is more balanced, more 
just, more permeated with charity. 

“Thus you will be obedient to those 
aspirations that every man feels in the 
depths of his being, and which impel him 
to draw nearer to God, the author of all 
good, in order to receive light and 
strength from Him... .” 


* 


THE PARAMOUNT CHIEF REGENT 
OF BASUTOLAND, Amelia ’M’a Ntsebo 
Seeiso Griffith, and her fellow chiefs of 
Basutoland, were received in audience 
by Pope Pius XII on September 27th. 

“The social, economic and _ political 
evolution,” he told them, “which with 
quickened pace is stirring the lives of so 
many peoples of Africa, inevitably ex- 
poses them to unhealthy influences that 
may well have serious consequences for 
their future. It were sheerest folly for 
civil society to act as if there were no 
God, or as if He cared nothing for the 
creatures of His omnipotent love. 

“Leave out God and justice is as a 
word written in the waters of the sea. 
Hence with reason We alerted the Afri- 
can peoples to the deadly poison of athe- 
istic materialism, followed as it is with- 
out fail by death—death to human 
rights, to freedom and genuine happi- 
ness, and also to the need of discerning 
accurately where the fullness of God’s 
revelation is to be found. 

“Because that revelation, confided by 
Christ to the Church He founded on 
Peter, ‘the Church of the living God, 
pillar and foundation upon which Truth 
rests’ (1 Tim. 3, 15), was given for all 
peoples and every individual, and it is 
meant to light the way for leaders in a 
state and guide them in their noble func- 
tion of assisting its citizens toward the 
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harmonious development of their nat- 
ural powers and to the attainment of the 
perfection which is due to their nature. 

“Now that perfection, that ultimate 
destiny of man, as you know, carries him 
beyond the narrow and fading horizon 
of this visible universe into a life that 
will know no ending with the Crea- 
ie, 3" 


* 


RURAL LIFE and the problems with 
which it is confronted today were dis- 
cussed in a letter which the Holy Father 
sent to Giuseppe Cardinal Siri on Sep- 
tember 18th, just before the opening of 
a “Catholic Social Week” in Sardinia. 
We hope to publish this message in full 
in our next or a later issue. 

“The total lack of feeling for human 
needs,” Pope Pius wrote, “like this that 
has been shown in the world of agricul- 
ture during the last two centuries in the 
course of a long series of experiments 
based on principles of liberal individ- 
ualism and materialistic collectivism, of- 
fers a clear proof of the intrinsic inabil- 
ity of these systems to solve the prob- 
lems facing those who till the soil. 

“The Church, which has been strug- 
gling constantly everywhere . . . ‘for 
more attention to be given to men than 
to economic and technical advantages’ 
(talk to Spanish workers, March 11, 
1951), has steadily opposed these two 
extreme forms of selfish exploitation of 
labor and plundering of human values. 

“For this reason the Church, today as 
in the past, acts in behalf of those who 
work the earth, by recalling attention to 
the obligation of putting spiritual val- 
ues in the first place in undertaking the 
task of reorganizing economic relation- 


ships. ...” 
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THE CATHOLIC WOMAN, and her 
mission in today’s society, was the sub- 
ject of a lengthy talk delivered on Sep- 
tember 29th. 

In this message, which will be in- 
cluded in our Spring 1958 issue, Pope 
Pius discusses woman’s role under 
three aspects: her apostolates of truth, 
of love, and of action. 


* 


OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DE- 
CEMBER saw forty messages delivered 
by Pope Pius. Four are published in 
this issue; one, an address to the World 
Congress for the Lay Apostolate, ap- 
peared in our Autumn issue. 

Others of interest which we hope to 
publish in a future issue include: 

¢ A discourse delivered on November 
24th, in which the Holy Father consid- 
ers the prolongation of life by modern 
medical techniques, and the moral prob- 
lems this matter occasions. 

¢ A talk of October 8th on the apos- 
tolate of the sick and suffering. 

“You are not useless,” the Holy Fa- 
ther admonished the sick. “When those 
who are suffering pray, they do violence 
—in a way—to heaven, and force, so to 
speak, the Heart of Jesus to hear their 
requests. And graces pour down on the 
world; light and love come back; life is 
born again.” 

* Members of the assembly of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
were greeted on November 4th and en- 
couraged in their efforts toward closer 
international union. 

“The material and moral ruin caused 
by the last World War,” the Pope said, 
“has given a better insight into the fu- 
tility of narrow nationalistic politics.” 


* 


TRANSLATORS of the messages 
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which appear in full in this issue are 
identified in the footnote to each mes- 
sage. Those who translated messages 
used as filler, or in these columns, are 
Garrett Bolger; Sister Mary Pauline 
Fitts, G.N.S.H.; Sister M. Gratia; Rosa- 
lie L. Katkish; Rev. James Markham; 
Michael McHugh; Rev. Michael Mc- 
Manus; John Tashjean; Rev. Austin 
Vaughan. 


* 


CORRECTION! In the Prayer for 
Christian Women which appeared on 
page 192 of our Autumn issue, an error 
was somehow overlooked in the third 
paragraph. A corrected version appears 
in this issue on page 286. Our thanks 
to the readers who called this oversight 
to our attention. 


* 


SAINT MARGARET OF HUNGARY 
was canonized in November, 1943. Pope 
Pius prepared an address for the occa- 
sion, but, due to circumstances occa- 
sioned by the war, it was never delivered. 
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In an unusual move, the Holy Father 
permitted this talk to be published in 
August 1957. L’Osservatore Romano 
remarked that “even at the distance of 
fourteen years, the timeliness of its 
theme and the vitality of its teachings 
remain intact.” 

In this message Pope Pius holds up 
Saint Margaret, a Dominican nun of the 
Middle Ages, as a model of mortifica- 
tion, humility, and charity for Religious 
men and women of today. But in her 
extreme austerities, he cautioned, “Mar- 
garet is a lesson God offers us for medi- 
tation, rather than an example to be 
followed and imitated.” 

“The short life of this virgin,” he con- 
cluded, “was a constant sermon preached 
from the retirement of her cloister. And 
what sermon could be more eloquent, 
timely, and necessary than the example 
of this crucified and prayerful life in 
bringing a frivolous world, eager for 
pleasure, proud, and opposed to any 
mortification, to understand a life of 
humility and poverty, of self-denial and 
charity?” 

We hope to publish the full text of 
this message in a future issue. 
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A Finder's List for Papal Documents 
Appearing This Quarter 


Papal Messages Published 
Prior to July 1, 1957 


455. Fidei Donum. (Fidei Donum) April 
21, 1957. Encyclical letter of Pope Pius 
XII on Catholic missionary activity, es- 
pecially in Africa. (Est. length: 8600 
words) 


Key Topics: 

Africa; African nationalism; Apos- 
tolate; Atheistic materialism; Cate- 
chists;, Catholicity; Charity; Educa- 
tion; Faith; Lay apostolate; Material 
and spiritual; Missions and mission- 
aries; Mystical body; Native clergy; 
Prayer; Social teaching of the Church; 
Support of missions; Zeal. 


Latin text: AAS (May 18, 1957) 49: 
225-248; Osservatore Romano (April 27, 
1957). English tr.: THE PoPE SPEAKS 
(Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 3, p. 295. 


Papal Messages Published 
July 1-September 30, 1957 


500. St. Margaret of Hungary. (Come 
non esulterebbe) November, 1943. Pub- 
lished August 11, 1957. An address com- 
posed by Pope Pius XII for the canon- 
ization of St. Margaret of Hungary in 
1943, but not delivered due to World 
War II. (Est. length: 3500 words) 


Key Topics: 
Charity; Death; Humility; Hun- 
gary; Love of God; Mortification; Or- 
der of Preachers; Penance; Poverty; 


Religious observance; Saint Margaret; 
Saints of Hungary; Sanctity. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Au- 
gust 11, 1957). 





500a. Cleri Sanctitati. (Cleri sanctitati) 
June 2, 1957. A motu proprio of Pope 
Pius XII approving canons for the Ori- 
ental Rites. 


Latin text: AAS (August 15, 1957) 49: 
433-603. 


501. To Father Jacob Alberione. (Ea 
considerans) June 20, 1957. Letter of 
Pope Pius XII to Fr. Jacob Alberione, 
Founder of the Pious Institute of St. 
Paul, on the 50th anniversary of his or- 
dination to the priesthood. (Est. length: 
350 words) 


Key Topics: 
Apostolate; Books and magazines. 


Latin text: AAS (August 24, 1957) 49: 
620-621; Osservatore Romano (July 4, 
1957). English excerpts: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 3, 
p. 234, 


502. To the American Jewish Committee. 
(The American Jewish Committee) July 
1, 1957. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
members of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. (Est length: 300 words) 


Key Topics: 
Emigration; Justice. 


English text: Osservatore Romano (July 
1-2, 1957). English excerpt: THE PoPpEe 
SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 3, 
p. 234. 


503. A Boy Scout Jubilee. (Nous sommes 
de coeur) July 1, 1957. Message of Pope 
Pius XII addressed to Boy Scout Jubilee 
in Sutton Park. (Est. length: 500 words) 
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Key Topics: 
Boy Scouts; Brotherhood; Youth. 


French text: AAS (September 25, 1957) 
49: 737-39; Osservatore Romano (August 
2, 1957). English excerpt: THE POPE 
Speaks (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no, 3, 
p. 234. 


504. Brazilian Association for Assistance 
of Lepers. (Amados Filhos!) July 1, 
1957. Address of Pope Pius XII to the 
Brazilian Association for Assistance to 
(Est. length: 350 words) 


Lepers. 


Key Topics: 
Brazil; Lepers and leprosy. 


Portuguese text: Osservatore Romano 


(July 1-2, 1957). 


505. Le Pelerinage de Lourdes. (Le péle- 
rinage) July 2, 1957. Encyclical Letter 
of Pope Pius XII. (Est. length: 5000 
words) 


Key Topics: 


Charity; Chastity; Family; France; 
Immaculate Conception; Lourdes; 
Mary, Blessed Virgin; Material and 
spiritual; Materialism; ‘Miraculous 
medal”; Peace; Penance; Saint Berna- 
dette; Sanctification. 


French text: AAS (August 24, 1957) 49: 
605-619; Osservatore Romano (July 14, 
1957). English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Autumn 1957) v. 4, no. 2, p. 107. 


506. To the Society for the Prestige of 
France. (En vue de) July 7, 1957. Ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII to members of the 
Society for the Prestige of France. (Est. 
length: 350 words) 
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Key Topics: 


Fine arts; France; 
understanding. 


International 


French text: Osservatore Romano (July 
8-9, 1957). 


507. To College Students. (Nous avons 
le plaisir) July 9, 1957. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to students from St. Joseph’s 
College from Alost, Belgium. (£st. 
length: 350 words) 


Key Topics: 
Catholic intellectuals; Education. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (July 
10, 1957). 


508. To Michael Browne, O.P. (Novimus 
libenter) July 11, 1957. Letter of Pope 
Pius XII to the Very Rev. Michael 
Browne, O.P. (Est. length: 500 words) 


Key Topics: 
Mary, Blessed Virgin; 
Preachers; Prayer; Rosary. 


Latin text: AAS (September 25, 1957) 
49: 726-727; Osservatore Romano (Au- 
gust 4, 1957). 


Order of 


509. To Canadian Pilgrims. (Jl Nous 
est agréable) July 18, 1957. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to a group of Canadian 
pilgrims. (Est length: 350 words) 
Key Topics: 
Canada; Noel Simard. 

French text: Osservatore Romano (July 
15-16, 1957). 


510. Prayer for the Church of Silence. 
(O Signore Gesu) July 16, 1957. Prayer 
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composed by Pope Pius XII for the 
Church of Silence. (Est. length: 300 
words) 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (July 
19, 1957). English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 3, p. 293. 


511. Thoughts for the Catholic Teacher. 
(Una vez mas) July 18, 1957. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to Spanish Catholic 
teachers. (Est. length: 800 words) 


Key Topics: 
Culture; Education; Prayer; Sacri- 
fice; Spiritual formation of the young; 
Teachers and teaching. 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano (July 
20, 1957). English tr.: see Spring 1958 
issue. 


512. To Cardinal Spellman. (Haud sine 
suavi) July 18, 1957. Letter of Pope Pius 
XII to Francis Cardinal Spellman on 
his silver jubilee as a Bishop. (Est. 
length: 350 words) 


Latin text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 49: 


824-825; Osservatore Romano (Septem- 
ber 8, 1957). English excerpt: THE Pore 
SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 3, p. 
235. 


513. To the White Fathers. (Nous 
sommes particuliérement heureux) July 
19, 1957. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
the African Missionary Society (the 
“White Fathers”). (Est. length: 750 
words) 


Key Topics: 


Africa; 
Loyola. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (July 
21, 1957). English excerpt: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 3, p. 
235. 


Missions; Saint Ignatius 


514. To Cardinal Tisserant. (Si caritatis © 


ratio) July 19, 1957. Letter from Pope 
Pius XII to Eugene Cardinal Tisserant 
on the 50th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. (Est length: 350 
words) 
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Latin text: AAS (September 25, 1957) 
49: 727-28; Osservatore Romano (Au- 
gust 4, 1957). 


515. The Priest and the Emigrant. (Ac- 
cogliendovi con) July 28, 1954. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to the Italian Emigra- 
tion Gommittee. (Est. length: 3600 
words) 


Key Topics: 
Charity; Christian solidarity; Emi- 
gration; Family; Pastoral duties of 
the priest; Prayer. 


Italian text: AAS (September 25, 1957) 
49: 730-737; Osservatore Romano (July 
24, 1957). English tr.: see Spring 1958 
issue. 


516. To Cardinal De La Torre. (Perli- 
benter didicimus) July 28, 1957. Letter 
of Pope Pius XII to Charles Cardinal 
De La Torre, Archbishop of Quito, ap- 
pointing him Pontifical Legate to the 
first Plenary Council of the bishops of 
Ecuador. (Est. length: 250 words) 


Latin text: AAS (September 25, 1957) 
49: 729; Osservatore Romano (August 
5-6, 1957). 


517. To Michael Browne, O.P. (Expost- 
ulat militantis) August 1, 1957. Letter 
of Pope Pius XII to the Very Rev. 
Michael Browne, O.P. (Est. length: 1000 
words) : 


Key Topics: 


Apostolate; Christian eloquence; Or- 
der of Preachers; Poland, Preachers; 
Saint Dominic; Saint Hyacinth. 


Latin text: AAS (October 26, 1957) 49: 
827-829; Osservatore Romano (August 
19-20, 1957). 


518. To Cardinal van Roey. (Adlatum 
est Nobis) August 1, 1957. Letter from 
Pope Pius XII to Joseph Cardinal van 
Roey, Archbishop of Mechlin, on the 60th 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
priesthood. (Est. length: 500 words) 


Latin text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 49: 
825-826; Osservatore Romano (Septem- 
ber 2-3, 1957). 
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519. Society for the Welfare of Cripples. 
(During your brief stay) August 4, 1957. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Crip- 
ples. (Est length: 400 words) 


Key Topics: 
Charity; Physical disability._ 


English text: Osservatore Romano (Au- 
gust 5-6, 1957); THe Pore Speaks (Au- 
tumn 1957) v. 4, no. 2, p. 263. 


520. The Challenge to Christian Educa- 
tion. (Sie schicken) August 5, 1957. 
Message of Pope Pius XII to the Third 
International Congress of the World 
Union of Catholic Teachers. (Est length: 
1450 words) 


Key Topics: 

Africa; Asia; Catholic schools; 
Catholic teachers; Communications 
media; Education; Fatherhood of God; 
Human solidarity; Latin America; 
Science and technology; Temporal and 
eternal; Teachers and Teaching. 


German text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 
49: 857-861; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 7, 1957). English tr.: see Spring 
1958 issue. 


521. Tourism. (La Province de) Aug- 
gust 22, 1957. Message of Pope Pius XII 
to the International Federation of Catho- 
lic Youth. 


Key Topics: 
International relations; Tourists and 
tourism. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 19, 1957. English excerpts: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 
3, p. 346. 


522. Pilgrims from Barcelona. (Aunque, 
como) August 25, 1957. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to a group of pilgrims from 
Barcelona. (Est. length: 750 words) 


Key Topics: 
Christian life; Mystical Body; Par- 
ish. 
Spanish text: Osservatore Romano 
(August 21, 1957). English excerpt: 
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THE PoPE SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, 
no. 3, p. 285. 


523. The Young Worker’s Apostolate. 
(Comment pourrions-Nous) August 25, 
1957. Address of Pope Pius XII to the 
Jocist Congress. (Est. length: 4150 
words) 


Key Topics: 

Apostolate; Charity; Christian lead- 
ership; Christian solidarity; Church 
and culture; Education; Marriage and 
family; Young Catholic Workers move- 
ment; Youth. 


French text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 
49 :837-845; Osservatore Romano (Aug- 
ust 26-27, 1957). English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Autumn 1957) v. 4, no. 2, p. 177. 


624. The Minor Seminary. (C’est une 
grande joie) September 5, 1957. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to the students of the 
Minor Seminaries of France. (Est. 
length: 1800 words) 


Key Topics: 

Classical studies; Education; His- 
tory; Holy See; Minor seminaries; 
Priesthood; Rome; Seminarians; Vo- 
cation. 


French text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 
49 :845-849; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 6, 1957). English tr.: see Spring 
1958 issue. 


525. To Dentists. (La grande manifesta- 
tion) September 8, 1957. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Congress of the International Fed- 
eration of Dentists. (Est. length: 2200 
words) 


Key Topics: 
Dentists and dentistry; Material and 
spiritual; Medical science and re- 
search. 


French text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 
49 :849-853; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 9-10, 1957). 


526. Miranda prorsus. (Miranda pror- 
sus) September 8, 1957. Encyclical letter 
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of Pope Pius XII on movies, radio and 
television. (Est. length: 14,300 words) 


Key Topics: 

Actors; Apostolate; Art; Atheistic 
communism; Catholic offices for radio, 
movies and TV; Church and state; 
Classification of films; Culture; Edu- 
cation; Entertainment; Family; Lan- 
guage; Liberal arts; Morals; Motion 
pictures; News broadcasting; Priestly 
ministry; Progress; Prudence; Radio; 
Saint Gabriel; Technology; Television ; 
Truth; Virtue. 


Latin text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 
49:765-805; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 12, 1957). English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 2, 
p. 319. 


527. To Epigraphers. (Au terms du) 
September 9, 1957. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the Third International Con- 
gress of Greek and Latin Epigraphy. 
(Est. length: 1050 words) 


Key Topics: 


Archaeology; Early Church; Epig- 
raphy; Immortality; Martyrdom. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 11, 1957). English excerpt: THE 
PorpE SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, 
no. 3, p. 346. 


528. The Society of Jesus. (Vos omnes) 
September 10, 1957. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the General Congregation of 
the Jesuits. (Est. length: 2800 words) 


Key Topics: 

Asceticism; Authority; Holy See; 
Humility; Mental prayer; Obedience; 
Perfection; Poverty; Religious disci- 
pline; Society of Jesus; Tobacco; Va- 
cation trips. 


Latin text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 49: 
806-812; Osservatore Romano (Septem- 
ber 15, 1957). English tr.: see Spring 
1958 issue. 


529. The Shrine at Mariazell. (Mit vit- 
erlicher) September 15, 1957. Radio Mes- 
sage of Pope Pius XII on the centennial 
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of the Austrian National Sanctuary of 
Mariazell. (Est. length: 1600 words) 


Key Topics: 


Hungary; Lay apostolate; Mary, 


Blessed Virgin; Peace. 


German text: AAS (October 28, 1957) 
49:854-857; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 16-17, 1957). 


530. Christian Widowhood. (Nous ac- 
cueillons) September 16, 1957. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to the International 
Union of Family Organizations. (Est. 
length: 2850 words) 


Key Topics: 

Church; Conjugal love; Education 
of Children; Faith; Family; Interior 
life; Love of God; Marriage; Prayer; 
Temporal and eternal; Widows and 
widowhood. 


French text: AAS (November 22, 1957) 
49 :898-904; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 18, 1957). English tr.: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, 
no. 3, p. 287. 


531. Christian Solidarity. (Nous salu- 
ons) September 17, 1957. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to the Catholic Railway 
Workers of France. (Est. length: 1050 
words) 


Key Topics: 

Charity; Christian solidarity; Faith; 
Sacred Heart of Jesus; Sacrifice; So- 
cial responsibility; Temporal and eter- 
nal. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 19, 1957). English tr.: see Spring 
1958 issue. 


532. Problems of Rural Life. (Al vivo 
compiacimento) September 18, 1957. 
Letter of Pope Pius XII to Cardinal Siri 
for the 30th Italian Catholic Social Week. 
(Est. length: 3200 words) 


Key Topics: 


Agriculture; City and country; Col- 
lectivism; Education; Human dignity; 
Private property; Rural life; Rural 
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labor; Social teaching of Church; 


Teaching authority of Church. 


Italian text: AAS (October 23, 1957) 
49 :830-836; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 22, 1957). English tr.: see Spring 
1958 issue. 


533. To Leather Tanners. (C’est avec 
plaisir) September 21, 1957. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to the International Tan- 
ners’ Union. (Est. length: 1300 words) 


Key Topics: 
Business and industry; Charity; 
Chemistry; Leather; Social order. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 23-24, 1957). English excerpt: 
THE Pope SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 4, 
no. 8, p. 347. 


534. To Very Rev. J. B. Janssens, S.J. 
(Tibi quinquagesimum) September 24, 
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1957. Letter from Pope Pius XII to 
Father J. B. Janssens, S.J., General of 
the Society of Jesus, on the 50th anni- 
versary of his entrance into the Society 
of Jesus. (Est. length: 150 words) 


Latin text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 27, 1957). 


535. To the Regent of Basutoland. (The 
satisfaction) September 27, 1957. Ad- 
dress of Pope Pius XII to Amelia ’M’a 
Ntsebo Seeiso, Paramount Chief Regent 
of Basutoland. (Est. length: 700 words) 


Key Topics: 
Africa; Atheistic 
Church; Human rights. 


English text: AAS (November 22, 1957) 
49:904-906; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 28, 1957). English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1957-58) v. 4, no. 
3, p. 347. 


materialism ; 
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